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PRACTICAL FISHING PAPERS. 

Tue chapters on fishing written by Mr. Fred Mather 
are intended to give practical instruction for beginners 
in the delightful art of angling. They are now dealing 
with trout. Others to follow will discuss black bass and 
other game fish. 

Mr. George A. B. Dewar’s description of dry fly fish- 
ing as practiced in Great Britain will excite lively in- 
terest in this country, where this mode of fishing is for 
The use of the 
dry fly calls for the highest accomplishment in the an- 
gler’s art. It combines the skill of fly-casting and rod 
handling with the patience and circumspection and per- 
severance of the still-hunter for deer. 

Taken by and large the fishing columns of 


the most part little more than a name. 


the 
ForEsT AND STREAM contain a generous store of reading 
for those whose chosen recreation is with rod and line. 
During the months to come anglers will find in these 
pages a sustained interest. 








SNAP SHOTS. 


The St. Mary’s Lake country, so long a portion of the 
Blackfeet Indian reservation, is such no longer. Tuesday, 
April 12, the mountain strip on the west side of the 
reservation, in which stand the Chief Mountain, Mts. 
Gould, Blackfoot and many other superb peaks, to- 
gether with several great glaciers and the famed St. 
Mary’s Lakes, was opened to occupancy and settlement 
under the mining laws of the United States. It had 
been expected that this opening would be an occasion 
of great excitement, but it’s proved a very tame affair. 
Winter still holds i#s grip upon those rugged mountains, 
and the snow lies from 10 to 5oft. deep over the ground 
that the miners and boomers intend to prospect, and 
then—to sell. It is not likely that the mineral wealth 
in these mountains will at all come up to the expecta- 
tion of those who were so anxious to have the region 
opened to settlement, yet the irruption of prospectors 
cannot fail to have a disastrous effeet on the game and 
the forests here. Both will be in a measure destroyed, 
and so one of the loveliest regions in America will lose 
a part of its charm. Yet not even the white man can 
level the mighty peaks which here seem to pierce the 
clouds, and the St. Mary’s Lake country will long con- 
tinue to attract the mountain climber. It is a region of 
surpassing natural beauty, and at some future day will 
become a great resort for travelers. But to some men— 
those who were among the first to penetrate to the heads 
of its narrow valleys and to scale its towering mountains 
—the opening of this region to the public and the build- 
ing of trails and roads ‘ x“. its once lonely and silent 
fastnesses seems a desecration. 


The New York Zocé gical Society has recently un- 
dertaken an inquiry into the extent and causes of the de- 
struction of animal life in this country; and the result 
of the investigation is given in another column. Summed 
up in two words, the verdict is: Shot off. And the rem- 
edy suggested may be as briefly stated in the injunction: 
Stop shooting. 





One chief factor not usually taken into account by stu- 
dents of the game supply is the growth of population. 
While the quail is a species which belongs with civiliza- 
tion, and of which the range has been extended by the 
settlement of the country, a reverse principle holds with 
other species. Man and brute may not possess the earth 
in common. The wild life must give way. The whole 
story of the game supply of the North American Conti- 
nent may be read in the census returns of the population 
of the Uitiited States. In 1790 fhe total population was 
3,929,214; in 1810 it was 7,230,881; in 1890 it was 62,- 
622,250; and in 1900 it will be somewhere around 75,- 
000,000. This means that the game, in one of the phrases 
of the time, must “get off the earth.” 





Game reduction and extermination—by game we mean 
all wild life—is moreover not distinctively a phenome- 
non confined to this continent. It is world-wide in ex- 
tent, An English writer has just published a book deal- 
ing with lost and vanishing birds, in which he points 
Out that a large percentage of the species which have 


been obliterated from the British Isles could not have 
been preserved even under the favorable circumstances 
of the most elaborate means for their protection. They 
simply could not persist when brought into contact with 
civilization and the conditions attending it. 





As in America and Europe, so too in Africa, that con- 
tinent whose vast wildernesses were once thought to be 
game preserves of inexhaustible supply. Several species 
of African antelope are threatened with extinction, and 
sportsmen-naturalists are pleading for their immunity 
from further pursuit. This condition is due chiefly to 
the activity of the record maker, the hunter who shoots 
for “bag,” and whose highest ambition it is to see his 
name above all the rest as a mighty slaughterer. The 
curse of killing for brag is upon the wilds of Africa, just 
as it is upon the prairies and the mountains, the marshes 
and the rivers of America. 





The braggart hunter has been developed the world 
over; and he is everywhere the product of like condi- 
tions, which are those of a superabundance of game. 
Where the original indigenous supply is sufficient to 
withstand for a time the tax upon it, a growth of the 
practice of shooting for count is inevitable. When be- 
cause of its abundance game is easily secured, no spe- 
cial credit is popularly attached to moderate bags; on 
the contrary, it is the big score that attracts attention, 
excites remark, and. provokes emulation. Restriction, 
temperance and moderation are afterthoughts. They 
rise into the realm of recognized virtues only after a 
threatening diminution of the native store prompts men 
to say to themselves: “If these butchers kill so much 
of the game, there will be none left for us and for our 
children.” Thereupon sentiment changes. Where be- 
fore a big brag bag was envied, it is now condemned; 
and with an observance of the newly established code 
of ethics the sportsman ambitious to shine in the esteem 
of his fellows lays ‘claim to the exercise of moderation 
as a field virtue. He recounts with pride not how he 
killed the last animal in sight, but how having taken 
his legal share he voluntarily let the rest escape. 





The sway of sentiment controlling shooters in any 
given country at any given time, whether approving or 
disapproving big game scores, may thus correctly be 
predicated upon a knowledge of the condition of the 
game supply; and vice versa, if we know the sentiment 
concerning big scores, we may infer from this the con- 
dition of the game supply, If we hear deprecations of 
the killing of a long list of antelope in Africa we may 
know that African antelope are growing scarce. If the 
sentiment of sportsmen condemns the scoring of great 
bags of ducks or prairie chickens or quail in certain sec- 
tions of our own country we may deduce from this a 
diminution of the native wild game to a point where one 
may no longer kill recklessly without regard to the rights 
and privileges of others and still presume to hold up his 
head as a decent member of society. In Great Britain 
and some other parts of the world, on the contrary, 
where battues are held on artificially reared pheasants, 
moderation based upon a regard for the conservation of 
the supply has no place in the code of shooting ethics; 
and so we hear heralded the record of Lord So-and-so’s 
bag; and the bigger it is the more creditable an achieve- 
ment it is held to be. In short, shooting prodigality is 
bred of abundance; moderation of scarcity, And the 
fact is that human nature being human nature the world 
over, realization of the necessity of moderation comes 
tardily. The stable door is locked after the horse has 
been stolen. 





This rule that when the objects of pursuit grow scarce 
protection is demanded for them applies the world over, 
and extends to all wild animals which are pursued for 
sport. Thus we have the curious spectacle of certain 
species hunted from time immemorial as vermin and 
outlaws transformed into game animals and elevated to 
the rank of thoge deserving the protection of close sea- 
sons and restrictions as to modes of capture, Grizzly 
bears, alligators and tigers are now subjects of earnest 
discussion as to the ways and means of conserving the 
stock, 


Once in the West a grizzly was looked upon as a foe 
to whom no quarter was to be shown; he was classed 
with the Great Adversary of mankind, and might be 


fought against and destroyed by any device fair or foul 


if indeed the idea of fairness could be entertained at all 
with respect to a grizzly: But within the last few years 
a sentiment has been growing up that the grizzly may be 
hunted only in a sportsmanlike way, according to rules 
and regulations laid down for the guidance of the craft. 

So with the alligator in Florida. Twenty years ago 
he would have been laughed at who should have asked 
quarter for it; but to-day the people of the State who 
have seen the alligator practically exterminated from 
wide areas are beginning to think about restocking and 
protecting; and the wanton tourist rifleman who for so 
long was a disgrace and a curse of the State, with his 
alligator butchery, has been compelled by force of public 
opinion to curb his brutal propensities. 

The advanced sportsmen of India are demanding that 
the immunity now enjoyed by the females and the young 
of animals counted in the sportsman’s list shall be ex- 
tended to tiger and bear cubs. The ground upon which 
this is urged is that same consideration of supply and 
demand which is calling for the protection of our griz- 
zlies and alligators, It is to preserve the stock. From 
any other than the sportsman’s standpoint the fewer the 
tigers and grizzlies in the world the better; the lay mind 
would regard their extermination with equanimity and 
gratitude. But the tiger hunter and grizzly hunter are. 
not as other men; or to state the principle more accu- 
rately, they are precisely like others in demanding that 
their own interests shall be protected, To hunt’ the 
game they must have the game to hunt; and to have 
the game they must give it a chance to survive. If com- 
mon sense provides seasons and modes of quail shoot- 
ing, it is nothing else than common sense to adopt cor- 
responding restrictions on the pursuit of bears and tigers. 





If when you are strolling through the. woads you 
come upon a spring and find there scattered about on 
the ground pieces of a cardboard box, egg shells, the 
bleached shells of lobster claws, a cork and pieces of 
string, these circumstances are taken as évidence that 
some one has eaten lunch there. If further on you come 
to a wire slip-noose attached to a bush, the noose en- 
circling the neck of a ruffed grouse, with the skeleton 
and a few feathers still in place, this is circumstantial 
evidence that the grouse snarer has been there. Just such 
a relic of snaring was the skeleton which is pictured in 
our shooting columns to-day. It was found by the effi- 
cient detective employed by the Massachusetts Rod and 
Gun Club to break up the illicit business of snaring in 
the grouse covers of that Commonwealth. By the ac- 
tivity of the club’s agent many miles of snares have been 
destroyed. This snare with its victim is one of the ex- 
hibits in the possession of Mr. Henry J. Thayer, the 
club secretary. 





The Vermont Fish and Game League. has a member- 
ship of over 550, distributed thr né the State; and 
it is building up a public sentiment which will make im- 
possible a repetition of an experience related in the cur- 
rent League report as having happened in Essex county. 
Not many years ago a man was tried for killing a deer. 
The justice of the peace called the jury for a trial; there 
was no hotel in the place, and when the jury adjourned 
for dinner the men were distributed around the village. 
Two of the jufjmen and the lawyer who defended dined 
with the respon@ént. They had venison for their din- 
ner, After dipner the trial proceeded. At the close of 
the trial.the jury.announced that the man was not guilty. 





The fourth chapter of Mr. Burnham’s Yukon Notes 
is descriptive of the dogs used for packing, and it makes 
an exceedingly interesting story from start to finish. 
The presence of a trick poodle harnessed with a New- 
foundland and in the intervals of his arduous task caper- 
ing. about and “doing his turn,”.as he tay’ havé™gone 
through his part in some music hall, is suggestive of a 
veritable romance of dog life. What a story Ouida could 
make of it. 





A few. brief seasons ago there was universal com- 
plaint that the bluebird had disappeared from the land; 
and it was predicted that his epitaph was to be written. 
Then, after a season or two of scarcity, his grateful re- 
turn was heralded, and to-dsy the bird is back in its old 
haunts and in the supply of former days. At best. while 
the people who are interested in birds are: full of theo- 
ries, the actual circumstances which control the supply 


are but imperfectly understood, 


sos 
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Che Sportsman Courist. 
The Course of the Logs. 


BY A. E. 





STEARNS, 


“Tue Connecticut River rises in the Connecticut 
lakes, flows in a southerly direction between Vermont 
and New Hampshire, then through Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, and empties into Long Island Sound.” 
Such is the formula we learned as schoolboys from our 

ographies. To most of us the lower Connecticut is 
familiar enough, and perhaps not altogether attractive. 
But how many know anything about its source and its 
upper waters? I have lived for years near the old river; 
have floated on it; skated on it; fished on it; bathed in 
it; and enjoyed its beauty from the shore. But not until 
this last summer did I become acquainted with its birth- 
place. For years I had watched the logs floating silently 
by toward the fate that awaited them at some remote 
saw mill, and each year served to strengthen within 
me the desire to follow myself the wandering course of 
those logs. Finally the desire prompted to action, and 
on the first of August I set out with a friend for the 
northern corner of New Hampshire, where nestle the 
three Connecticut lakes, the sources of the river. 

Of the country about the lakes little need be said. 
Civilization practically ends with the first and largest 
lake. Leaving this, the tourist plunges at once into 
the woods, which extend for miles north, east and west. 
About nine miles beyond First Lake we find Second 
Lake, somewhat smaller, but with wilder and more beau- 
tiful surroundings. Eight miles away lies Third Laker 
the smallest, but most beautiful, of the three bodies of 
water. From the eastern shore of Second Lake an old 
trail strikes across to Rangeley, and no better description 
can be given of the Connecticut lake region than to say 
that it closely resembles that of the Rangeleys. Thickly 
wooded hills on all sides; the lakes nestling quietly at 
their feet; and numerous trout streams tumbling noisily 
down their sides. 

We camped for two weeks on an inlet to Second Lake; 
fished and tramped to our heart’s content; and then, 
having decided that we had become sufficiently well ac- 
quainted with the birthplace of the river, we packed up 


our goods and prepared to follow “the course of the 
logs.” 

Between the lakes the river is little more than a good- 
sized trout stream, and for about twenty miles below 


First Lake its channel is so wide and rocky as to render 
it altogether unsuitable for a canoe. So we decided 
to launch our cedar craft at West Stewartstown, and 
from there trust ourselves to the fortunes of the water. 

Sunday morning, Aug. 22, found us ready to start. 
The day was all that could be desired, and as West 
Stewartstown offered few attractions for the Sabbath, 
we decided to drop down the river a few miles until we 
should come to a suitable place for dinner and our 
weekly “washing bee.” 

The canoe was heavily laden, and for the first half 
mile the water was shallow; but the channel soon deep- 
ened, and we glided along with nothing to disturb us. 
The scenery along this section of the river is attractive, 
but not wild enough to be ideal. Cultivated farm lands 
extend down to the banks on either side, while in the 
distance gently rising hills stretch away for miles. 


_ Toward noon an attractive-looking sand beach came 
in sight. Directing our course toward it, we landed, and 
were soon in the water, forgetful of everything but the 


week's collection of soiled linen. In camp life what 
the weekly washing list lacks in size is mcre than offset 
by quality, and the river had speedily assumed a muddy 
hue. But the last garment was soon spread out on 


the neighboring bushes to dry, and after a final plunge’ 


in the river we fell to for dinner. Baked beans, bread 
and butter and coffee, our customary “quick lunch,” 
furnished our repast, and then we stretched out under the 
shade of the bushes to enjoy a snooze. My companion 
was soon in dreamland, but while I was still in that 
drowsy transitional stage I heard a slight splash out in 
the water, and glancing out in the direction of the sound 
I saw a large muskrat making his way across the river. 
The rifle was near at hand, and the temptation to try 
a shot too strong to be resisted. Aiming directly over 
my companion’s prostrate form, I fired. The aim was 
poor, and the animal disappeared with a splash; but the 
report of the rifle had given a new turn to the course 
of my companion’s dreams. He jumped to his feet as 
though surrounded by Indians. “What was that?” he 
demanded, excitedly. I pointed to the widening circles 
on the surface of the water and explained the situation. 
He rubbed his eyes for a moment, grunted a few times 
as though disgusted with my levity, and was soon asleep 
again. At just this moment another muskrat, encour- 
aged, no doubt, by the good fortune of his companion, 
and desirous of showing his contempt for me and my 
rifle, put out from the shore and started across the 
stream. That wouldn’t go, and this time when the rifle 
cracked a kicking form remained on the surface of the 
stream. 

“What in thunder are you trying to celebrate?” de- 
fronted the disturbed sleeper, as he again leaped to his 
eet. 

“Same as before,” I answered. “I don't intend to lie 
here and have those creatures dare me like that. I'll 
take a dare from some people, but not from a muskrat.” 

But sleeping time was now over. The washing was 
dry, and picking up our goods we started on down the 
river. Darkness had settled before we found an accepta- 
ble landing place for the night. Supper was cooked on 
the shore, and then striking back from the river for a 
few rods we came to a large pasture. A group of hem- 
lock trees in the middle of it looked attractive, and we 
made for them. The place proved to be all we could 
desire, and while the bells were calling the good people 
of the neighboring town of Colebrook to evening wor- 
ship we rolled up in our blankets and prepared for rest. 
Sleep soon had us in its embrace, and it was not until 
a flock of boisterous crows began their morning praise 
service over our heads that we regained consciousness. 
It proved to be almost § o'clock, and so we folded our 
blankets and started for the river. A good fire soon 


drove the stiffness from our joints, and after a warm 
breakfast we were anxious to be off again. 

Conditions favored us as we started on our second 
day’s cruise. The light work-of the previous day had 
left us free from blisters and lameness, and now with a 
clear sky overhead and swift water beneath us, we count- 
ed on making good headway. The country through 
which we were passing remained about the same as that 
of the day before, though occasionally a bend in the 
river would reveal the hazy outlines of the White Moun- 
tains, which promised us some glorious scenery in the 
near future. ’ 

As we paddled along the water grew swifter, and it 
became necessary to keep a sharp lookout for hidden 
rocks, for our canoe was none too light. Once we barel 
escaped a catastrophe. While bowling along throug 
some swift water at a merry clip, our boat suddenly 
glided up on top of a submerged rock that threatened us 
with instant destruction; but by jumping overboard be- 
fore the craft could swing around I managed to get her 
clear, and myself well soaked. But that was part of the 
programme. About noon a piece of water loomed up 
ahead that looked ominous. We landed and surveyed 
the course. We decided that a light canoe could easily 
run through, and as my companion expressed his willing- 
ness to sack some of the heaviest and most valu- 
able articles along the shore, I agreed to pilot the boat 
through the’ objectionable stretch of water. The trip 
was soon completed, and at the end of the rough water 
we halted for dinner. Dainties from a nearby farm- 
house helped to fill out our bill of fare, and after our 
customary loafing period, “to settle our dinner,” we were 
again on our way. 

It was nearly 4 o’clock when we reached a stretch 
of water called Lyman Falls, a place about which we 
had been cautioned by log drivers-before starting on 
our trip. After a careful survey of the course the same 
scheme we had followed so successfully in the morning 
suggested itself, and we set out to carry it into execu- 
tion. Allowing my companion to get a good start, I 
pushed off from the shore, and the canoe was soon tear- 
ing through the swift water at a lively pace. The situa- 
tion was just beginning to grow enjoyable, when there 
came a sudden Canes. and I found myself in the water 
with the canoe on top of me. Disentangling myself as 
best I could, I began a fierce conflict to save our half- 
submerged craft from being dashed to pieces on the 
rocks. The force of the water, its varying depths, and 
the uncertain footing I was able to secure, coupled with 
the weight of the boat, now filled with water, made my 
task a difficult one. But at last my efforts were re- 
warded, and I had the runaway craft wedged fast between 
two rocks where I knew it was safe for the time being 
at least. Then I started down the shore, hoping to over- 
take the fast disappearing goods that were tearing like 
mad down the stream. It was useless. They were trav- 
eling too fast for me, and all I could do now was to shout 
for my companion. He heard me, and dropping his 
pack, plunged into the river. But some of the articles 
had already sunk, and those that still floated were spread 
out over so wide a territory when they went by him that 
he could rescue little. The paddles, however, were saved, 
and we went back with a good deal of anxiety to exam- 
ine into the condition of the canoe. Alas! one glance 
was enough to convince us that it must visit a repair 
shop. Our tent and all of our provisions had been 
washed away in the wreck, and it was evident that we 
must practically begin our trip over again. But just 
now it was necessary to get dry, and a huge fire was 
soon roaring on the shore. As we danced around the 
warm blaze in scanty attire, we discussed plans for the 


future. That we were in no condition to pass the night 
on the beach was evident. Shelter must be sought else- 
where. 


Drawing on our still wet garments, we hid our goods 
in the bushes and climbed a steep bank behind us to 
explore the country. Fortune had not altogether de- 
serted us. Near at hand were some farmhouses, and in 
one of these we were soon resting while our good host 
and his wife did all they could to make us comfortable. 
Our clothes were dried, our hungry stomachs satisfied, 
and then the guest room was placed at our disposal for 
the night. 

When we appeared the next morning we found that 
our host had already inspected our battered craft and had 
arranged to carry it for us to the neighboring town of 
North Stratford, where we hoped to find the necessary 
repair shop. And so, having done justice to the good 
wife’s breakfast, we climbed on to the old man’s hay 
rack, and after loading the canoe jogged along to North 
Stratford. But here disappointment was in store for 
us. The necessary materials were not to be had in the 
town, and we were reluctantly compelled to ship the 
boat by freight to Wells River, the nearest town in which 
there was any prospect of our obtaining the desired re- 
sults. Rain had begun to fall as we boarded the train 
for Wells River, and when we reached that town late 
in the evening we were thoroughly disgusted. To be 
sure we had not lost a great deal of the river trip, for 
between North Stratford and Wells River the greater 
part of the course is taken up with what is known as 
Fifteen Mile Falls, a long stretch of rapids, practically 
a continuous carry; and yet we were reluctant to lose 
even that part of the river, for the idea of resorting to 
a railroad was most repulsive to us. 

Clear weather greeted us the next morning, and our 
spirits improved. As the boat had not yet arrived we 
spent the time laying in another stock of provisions 
for our now empty larder. During the afternoon the 
canoe arrived. In company with an assistant of the man 
who was to repair our craft I drove to the freight office. 
But we had no sooner loaded the thing on the wagon 
than the horse took fright, and making a sudden turn 
dumped the boat over the side and down a neighboring 
bank, where it lodged among the bushes. The horse was 
quieted, and after some little difficulty we once more 
had the canoe on the wagon. It did not rest easy, 
however, and I agreed to walk behind and steady it to 
prevent any undue straining. Again we started, and 
once more the horse n to show signs of fright. In 
his attempts to check him the driver suddenly found a 
broken rein in his hand, and now all he could do was to 
crouch in the bottom of the wagon and let the beast 


choose his own course and speed, The course suited 


me all right, but the speed was growing too rapid. For 
a few yards I held on bravely, but as the frightened ani- 
mal increased his stride I saw that I and the canoe were 
doomed. Still I raced madly on, horrible visions of a 
shattered boat and an inglorious railroad ride home 
rising before me. But the crisis came. A sudden lurch 
sent the canoe out into the road, while I sailed on over it 
and lit in a heap several yards beyond. As soon as I 
could regain my wind I pulled myself together and limped 
back to survey the wreck. In some miraculous way the 
boat had apparently escaped uninjured, and I sat down 
to wait for developments. The horse meanwhile had run 
all the way to the shop, a good mile away. Here a new 
rein was secured and the team returned for its load. I 
assured my friend that we would take no more chances, 
and though he remonstrated I compelled him to lead 
his steed by the bridle until we had reached our destina- 
tion in safety. 

Another morning dawned bright and clear, and aftet 
a little more tinkering the boat was ready to be launched 
again. We breathed a sigh of relief when a bend in the 
river hid from our view the smoke and dust of the town 
and as the scenery had improved and the water favored 
us we gave ourselves up to the enjoyment of our stir- 
roundings. 

A little below Wells River the current becomes sltig- 
gish, and for miles the river winds and twists in and ottt 
among broad farming lands, and progress is necessarily 
slow. At one time after paddling vigorously for several 
miles we found ourselves within quarter of a mile of a 
spot we had left long before. This was not encouraging, 
but as we had already lost valuable time we worked 
hard, determined to make up for the delay. Our noon 
stop was of short duration, allowing us just time for a 
cold lunch and a plunge in the river. Then we were off 
again, and when darkness came on we had left many 
miles of river behind us. The canoe glided into a little 
cove, and a fire was soon snapping at the top of the 
bank. The savory odors from our frying pan and coffee 
pot soon warned us that supper was ready, and we were 
not long stowing it away. The repast over, we turned 
in for the night under a clump of pine tfeés only a few 
rods away, and it again somnieel for our friends the 
crows to rouse us for the work of the next day. 

We were late in getting started. In spite of careful te- 
pairs the canoe had leaked badly during the previous 
day, and we determined to remedy the defect if possible 
before proceeding, and so while I roasted over the coals 
of our morning fire a duck we had secured the day be- 
fore my companion, armed with pitch and white lead, 
attacked the ship. When these important duties had 
been completed we were again ready to push on. 

White River Junction was the town we had planned to 
reach that night, but we were doomed to disappointment. 
We had camped about two miles above Orford, N. H., 
and from this place to Orcut Falls, just above the junc- 
tion, the river is wide and deep, with practically no cur- 
rent. To make our work harder a strong head wind 
sprung up, and the water became so rough that at times 
the waves almost submerged our low craft. At such 
times it was almost impossible to make any headway 
at all. As the daylight began to fade we were tired 
and out of sorts. Hanover was still a mile ahead of us, 
and between us and White River Junction lay about five 
miles of water and two carries, the one at Orcut Falls 
being the hardest of the entire trip. But complaining 
would do no good, and as the bank gave evidence of 
good camping grounds for the night we landed. Our 
disappointment had not taken the edge off of our appe- 
tites at any rate, and the way our supper disappeared 
was a caution. We had heaped our frying pan more than 
full with potatoes, bread, apples and “sand peeps”— 
“tip-up stew” we called the preparation—but when we 
had satisfied our hunger it was difficult to find even a 
bone. No wonder that we slept till late the next morn- 
ing. 

But we were already behind time and our breakfast 
was hurried. There was not a breath of wind stirring 
as we pushed off from the shore. The river was a huge 
mirror, and the reflections from Hanover to Orcut Falls 
were the most beautiful I have ever seen. The camera 
was brought into service, and snapped again and again. 
The results were in some cases gratifying, but none 
could begin to bring out the details or the coloring that 
gave to those reflections their wonderful beauty. 

An hour’s paddling brought us to the paper mills at 
Orcut Falls. As the canoe poked its way through the 
mass of chips, boards and logs that cover the river above 
the dam we began to realize that we had reached at 
last the most dreaded place of the entire trip. The 
carry here is a tough one. Up a steep, muddy bank, 
over a long stretch of rough ground, around the mills, 
and then at last down over a long, steep bank covered 
with a mass of broken rock and drift wood, until finally 
you reach a little cove, in which the canoe can once 
more ride safely on the water. Two hours were con- 
sumed here before we were once more on our way to 
the junction. 

About half a mile below the falls is what is known to 
the logmen as the Lower Pitch, and here again we had 
to make a short carry. The river sweeps with great 
force through a narrow gap, and boils along for several 
rods in big choppy swells. But the carry is an easy one, 
and soon after 12 o’clock we paddled under the rail- 
road bridge at White River Junction. Here we ex- 
pected to find some mail waiting for us, and as it was 
already late we decided to purchase food for our din- 
ner that would require no cooking. Leaving my com- 
panion in the canoe, I climbed the steep bank and 
made my way along the railroad tracks to the town. 
It was Fair Day, and the way the crowds stared at me 
was decidedly embarrassing. Evidently they took me 
for one of the freaks that form such an attractive element 
at the side shows of a typical county fair. My appear- 
ance would certainly have justified such a conclusion. 
My boots had assumed a color strangely like that of the 
river bottom, and were full of cracks; my ow 
looked as though they had served as targets for our rifle 
and shotgun practice; my short’ trousers were adorned 
with everything from butter to coffee, while rents and 
tears were visible everywhere, some of the worst partly 
drawn together with the aid ae and string, but most 
of them just as the bushes had left them. e sleeves 


of my dark blue flannel shirt had shrunk from continued 
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contact with the water until they barely covered my 
elbows, while the top button and its intended button- 
hole had agreed to separate until a good 2in. intervened 
between them. This space was partly concealed by a 
gorgeous red and yellow and green tie, with which 
I had startled my companion while we were in Wells 


River. On my head I wore a battered cowboy’s hat, 
with the tail feathers of a meat-hawk stuck jauntily in 
the band. A week’s growth of beard completed my out- 
fit. No wonder the people stared. But I survived the 
ordeal, and laden with letters and provisions made my 
way back to the river bank. The provisions were soon 
disposed of, the mail read and the canoe once more 
glided on down the river. 

After the dirt and smoke and noise of White River 
Junction, the contrast afforded by the scenery we 
encountered between that town and Windsor is most 
refreshing. This stretch of the river is by far the most 
attractive one to be found between the lakes and Hol- 
yoke Dam. Thickly wooded hills shut the river in on 
all sides, and as the channel winds in and out among these 
it is often most difficult to tell where the stream is going 
to escape. The water too for the most part is swift, 
and we made good time. About 4 o’clock we reached 
the Queechi Falls, and here another carry was in order. 
The carry is a fairly long one, but the bank is free from 
obstructions, and our delay was of short duration. It 
was fast getting dark when we reached Windsor, and 
dropping down just below the town we landed. A short 
distance back from the river a steep hill rises abruptly, 
its top covered with trees and shrubs. Here in an old 


wood road we curled up in our blankets and were soon 
asleep. 


“Wash day!” my companion sang out to me, as I 
opened my eyes the next morning. But breakfast was 
the first thing on the programme, and we set to work 
to prepare it. When our appetites had been appeased 
we dragged the canoe ashore, and dumping out its con- 
tents on the beach gave it the best scrubbing it had en- 
joyed for many a day. Then we set to work on our 
“linen.” The list was a small one this week, and as the 
sun was most propitious we were soon on our way down 
the stream. 

The water was still fairly swift, and we took things 
easy. But it seemed as though we never would lose sight 
of Windsor. For miles the channel holds almost a 
perfectly straight course, and it was well toward the noon 
hour when a bend in the river finally hid the town from 
our sight. A cool spring bubbling out from the bank 
offered us an attractive spot for lunch, and we made for 
it. Near by was a farmhouse, and while we munched 
our light repast the owner, a veteran of the late war, 
entertained us with thrilling accounts of his army life. 
Before we left him he had filled our pockets and every 
available space in our boat with the best apples his farm 
afforded, and as we paddled away he stood on the bank 
shouting after us his good wishes. There is no more 
hospitable or big-hearted man living than the average 
New England farmer. 

The afternoon was quiet, the water without a ripple, 
and the woody banks were beautifully reflected in the 
river. It was an ideal time to be on the water. We had 
little inclination to work, and so stretching out on the 
bottom of the canoe we let her drift, and enjoyed to the 
full our inspiring surroundings. But as the afternoon 
wore away we realized that we must be on the lookout 
for our camping ground for the night. Paddling down 
below Charlestown, we guided our canoe into a small 
cove, and set out to find the place we desired. What 
seemed at the time an ideal place was discovered 
just. back from the river, and our fire was soon blazing 
merrily. From our position among the trees we had a 
good view of the river in both directions. Just across 
the town of Charlestown lay spread out before us. On 
the opposite shore a party of young people were enjoy- 
ing themselves to their hearts’ content, and their bab. 
bling voices and shouts of laughter came floating over 
the water to us. But their merriment was interrupted 
by the approach of a boat which was coming up the 
river, Its occupant, a farmer’s boy, had given himself 
up to the influence of his inspiring surroundings, and as 
he plied his oars was pouring forth his voice in a melody 
of song. His tone’ were unique, his range remarkable, 
and his selections included everything from “Hold the 
Fort” to “Swim out, O’Grady.” 

We ate our supper, puffed away on our pipes while 
the sparks from our camp-fire chased mae other up 
through the pine branches toward the stars above us, 
and then as the blaze died down we drifted into sleep. 
But it was of short duration. An army of mosquitoes 
had discovered us and we were suddenly attacked from 
all sides. In vain we covered our heads with our coats, 
or buried them in our blankets; in vain did we shift 
from one position to another, and beat the atmosphere 
with our arms. We were outnumbered and defeated. 
Sullenly we crawled out of our blankets, started a fire, 
and lighting our pipes waited for morning. 

We could leave that place none too soon that morn- 
ing, and after some hard paddling—all the harder be- 
cause of our unsatisfactory night—we reached Bellows 
Falls. Here a team was required to carry our boat 
around the falls. We were anxious to reach Brattleboro 
that night, and stopping only long enough to purchase 
a few provisions we pressed on. Below the falls the river 
again quickens its speed, and we traveled fast. But 
we still had many miles to cover to reach our destina- 
tion before dark, and we worked hard, making only one 
short stop to allow ourselves a hasty lunch. Brattle- 
boro was several miles away when daylight left us, but 
we determined to follow out our original plan, and so 
on we went. It was pitch dark when we came under 
Chesterfield Bridge, just above the town, and without 
any warning we suddenly found ourselves in a short 

stretch of swift, choppy water that almost swamped 
us. Luckily no rocks were in our pathway, and in a 
moment the threatening place had been left behind, and 
we breathed again, 

At so late an hour it was useless to attempt to get 
a supper on shore, especially since our provisions 
were almost exhausted; and so hiding our canoe 
in the bushes we made our way to the town. To our sur- 
prise we found a hotel, where in spite of our tramp-like 
appearance we were given shelter for the night, and were 
not even asked to pay in advance. But a bed did not 
feel natural, and we made a poor night of it. A hotel 
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breakf::: too did not seem to rest just right on our 
stomachs, but in spite of such drawbacks we started 
on for Turner’s Falls in good spirits. . 

Just below Brattleboro Bridge we came through an- 
other.stretch of choppy water, and for a number of miles 
a good stiff current carried us along at a lively pace. But 
early in the afternoon our work began. First the carry 
at the French King Rapids. Then a long stretch of dead 
water extending to the dam at Turner’s Falls. About 
a mile above the dam a huge log jam completely blocked 
the river. But the lumber company has no legal right 
to impede navigation, and no objections were offered 
when we asked to have our canoe carried around the 
jam. 

By the time we had secured a team to carry our boat 
around the falls it was dark, but no more hotel beds 
for us. When we found ourselves once more on the 
river bank we fell to work with a will, and soon had a 
tempting supper well under way. But it was too late to 
attempt to find an ideal camping ground, and we re- 
solved to make the best of the first place that presented 
itself. Making our way through a thick clump of alders 
we emerged into an open pasture. Here, under a tall 
elm tree, while the frogs sang their prettiest to us, and 
the stars watched over us, we stretched out our blankets 
and forgot the world and its cares. 

The next day was to complete our journey. Our 
friends at home had ‘learned of our whereabouts and had 
planned to meet us just above Sunderland Bridge and 
celebrate our return to civilization with an old-fashioned 
picnic. We.were the first to reach the spot, but the 
others were not long in appearing, and soon after the 
noon hour we were making huge inroads into the 
choicest dishes from our home larders. As evening drew 
near we left our friends to pack up the remnants of that 
glorious repast, and embarking for the last time in our 
canoe paddled the remaining few miles to Northampton. 
A team was waiting to carry us and our outfit to our 
home, and reluctantly we turned our back upon the old 
river that had furnished us so much solid enjoyment. 

To a man seeking merely adventure and excitement 
the trip I have described would offer few attractions. 
But sometimes we crave outings of a different sort. 
Surely to one who enjoys nature, who appreciates the 
restfulness that comes from floating on the waters of 
an attractive river, and who derives any satisfaction 
from investigating the history of its wanderings, a trip 
down the Connecticut is well worth trying. The expense 
is slight; the river has waters of all kinds, from long 
calm stretches to foaming rapids, and along its banks 
is some of the finest of New England scenery. There 
are times too when we have neither the time nor money 
to shoot Canadian rapids, and at such times it often hap- 
pens that the enjoyment and recreation we seek lie close 


at our doors, unappreciated by us because of their very 
nearness. 
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The Island of Marquez. 


An account of the first ex 


An edition to Californi i 
original sources for children “ rneraIey comgtied from 


of all ages. 

It is not generally known that the first white men to 
set foot within the boundaries of the present State of 
California formed a detachment sent out by the famous 
explorer Coronado, 

he ultimate limit of Coronado’s own journey was a 
country called Quivira, which, we know from the ac- 
counts of his march which have reached us, lay near the 
Missouri River, probably in eastern Kansas; yet if you 
look at the old maps of America dating even as late as 
fifty years after this great march you will find a country 
pened ares, — out a long way into the Pacific 

cean west of San Francisco and sometimes ov i 
the longitude of New Guinea. ee 

It will not therefore surprise us much, in view of the 
prevailing confusion of directions, to find that the de- 
tachment whose fortunes we are about to follow was sent 
westward to communicate with certain ships despatched 
to assist Coronado—ships that could only have reached 
veal by passing eastward over a thousand miles of dry 

and. 

First let us look at the origin. of the main expedition 
and then the whole sequence of events will become clear. 

Through all the earlier part of the sixteenth century 
the hardy soldiery of Spain, stirred by an immense im- 
pulse of hope, energy and enthusiasm, had performed 
wonders of discovery. 

It was in the month of February, 1540, that the stal- 
wart Capt. Francisco Coronado, emulous of other pio- 
neers, led his forces out of the valley of Mexico. He 
was full of eagerness to realize a prospect of almost cer- 
tain and enormous riches and renown. Reports had 
come to the capital from venturous sailors of gold and 

earls in lands still undiscovered. Friendly Indians 

ad told splendid tales of the rich shores of the sea of 
Cortez. Why should not the upper country hold wealth 
such as Don Pedro de Alvarado had wrung from his 
southern provinces? And why should “old “Christians” 
be frightened at stories of man-eating savages or sea 
serpents that served the demon? 
ears before, the viceroy Guzman had planned to con- 
quer the seven golden cities of Cibola, but his Indian 
guide had died and no one could tell the way to that 
mysterious land. Then three soldiers came to Mexico 
who had formed part of the band that Narvaez took to 
explore Florida. For eight years these sole survivors 
of that gallant host had borne the buffets of ill-fortune, 
shipwreck, slavery and weary journeyings, till from tribe 
to tribe and from village to village they had crossed the 
continent and stood before the great viceroy Mendoza, 
Guzman’s famous successor. Dorantes, Maldonado and 

Cabeza de Vaca had passed from Alabama westward 
through Arizona to the Pacific nearly three hundred 
years before Lewis and Clarke sailed down the Columbia; 

fifty years and more before Philip launched his great 

Armada against undaunted England. These were the 

pathfinders of that golden age, and you must hunt in 
musty records to find their names. Yet if they suffered 
poverty and toil, if their memory is covered deep with 
the dust of oblivion, truly they had their reward—the 
joy of vast discovery of ieee unknown. So Mendoza 
heard the wanderers’ tale and summoned Francisco Cor- 
onado, the governor of New Galicia (who should not be 


confounded with his kinsman, Juan Coronado), and giv- 
ing him three hundred Spaniards, many of them veterans 
and many of gentle blood, besides a body of Indian 
auxiliaries, dispatched him to conquer new lands. The 
Spanish soldiers were sent off separately to meet the 
native levies many leagues to the northward, lest before 
they became inured to discipline they should brawl with 
the Indian allies. So the whole army was gathered at 
Compostela and reviewed by the viceroy, who then 
turned back to the capital, while the expedition began 
its toilsome march. 

The road lay over rough and mountainous country 
for a long distance. Traveling was difficult at best, and 
the hardship was increased by the loss of a large portion 
of the scanty baggage. Over the narrow and rocky trails 
only pack horses could be used for burden, and few of 
the soldiers and none of the gentry had ever packed an 
animal in their lives or knew even the rudiments of the 
necessary art of packing. 

Now at Chiametla, some twenty-five leagues on the 
way, the army met Melchior Diaz, a seasoned explorer, 
who had been sent ahead with a few men to scout the 
country. Melchior reported that he had gone north 
near three hundred leagues of actual travel and over 
two hundred in a straight line as far as Chilchilticale, 
the place now known as Casa Grande in Arizona, but that 
he had seen no inhabited city, for though Chilchilticale 
was a vast adobe building, no doubt once both dwelling 
and fortress of a vanquished tribe, it stood then as now 
roofless and fire-blackened, a monument of the ferocity 
of the savage nomads of the surrounding deserts. 

We need not follow this expedition of romance step 
by step—how they -onquered -or visited the Zufi and 
Moqui towns and Queres and Taos and Acoma; how one 
detachment peered into and climbed part way down the 
grand cafion of the Colorado and another almost reached 
the banks of the father of waters, and how they returned 
richer in wisdom than in gold to the astonished and in- 
dignant viceroy. ; 

Let us go back to Melchior Diaz, whom we find in 
September at the town of Sonora (now Hermosillo) pre- 
paring to lead a band of twenty-five men in search of the 
ships of Alarcon, For this seaman had been despatched 
laden with supplies for the woe under orders “to pass 
the straits that separated the island of Marquez (called 
by some the island of California) from the mainland, 
and coast along the shores of the southern sea as far 
north as the 36th degree of north latitude, keeping in 
touch with the land force under Coronade—yet not to 
pass so far north as to reach the Great India claimed by 
the Portuguese, which touches this country on the north- 
west.” 

From these orders it will be seen that the viceroy’s 
ideas of the lay of the land much needed that very cor- 
rection which his adventurous explorers would soon 

ive, 

. Many of the details of the doings of Coronado, Diaz 
and Alarcon have been given in the Spanish official re- 
ports, but these are accessible mainly through French 
translations, which omit circumstances deemed by the 
translators to be little worthy of credence or attgntion; 
and the original “relaciones” of Castafieda and Jaramillo 
contain much of interest and importance not to be found 
in the French editions. Besides these official reports 
there is a manuscript, old indeed, but unfortunately not 
quite contemporary with the events related, which pur- 
ports to be written by a son of Tomas Martinez, who 
was one of Diaz’s followers, at his father’s dictation. 
This document is in the custody of Don Juan Martinez, 
living now or lately in the town of Altar, Sonora, Mex- 
ico, and contains a few intimate details either not given 
in, or differing from, the official accounts. Yet, as the 
official accounts themselves are occasionally at variance 
while obviously true in their general purport, it seems 
as if the Martinez manuscript were worthy of the same 
regard as they.* 





In September of 1540 Melchior Diaz left Hermosillo 
for the Western coast. He had under him~twenty-four 
fighting men, and a Franciscan priest, Father Jayme, 
accompanied the party. The soldiers were in the main 
old campaigners, ready for adventure and danger, but 
with a practical eye to the advantages of wealth and some 
experience in getting profitable work out of the Indians 
of the Mexican provitices. ‘ 

Besides the Tomas Martinez already mentioned there 
was an Andalusian, Pedro Estrada, of dark color and 
perhaps some Moorish ancestry, who acted as a kind of 
informal lieutenant for Diaz, and two young Castilians, 
Bejar and Sainz, All of the party’were at first mounted 
and these two Castilians were accompanied by two grey- 
hounds, meant for coursing game, but much more apt 
to worry the sheep which the prudent captain had col- 
lected and was driving with his column to supply their 
needs in case other provisions fell short. 

The detachinent marched first down the Sonora River, 
which toward the coast dwindles to a dry sandy bed, and 
then, when in sight of the sea, the party turned north 
through the rocky and desolate region that lies along 
the coast. Several horses were lost here through thirst 
and starvation, and the men had hard work to get water 
enough to keep them alive from the few and bitter springs 
that were found. chance one day they came upon 
a party of Seris Indians, who were so surprised by the 
appearance that they supposed the mounted Spaniards 
were creatures of another world and readily guided them 
to a water hole, when their wants were made known 
by signs. The natural ferocity of these savages, however, 
which does not even respect the supernatural, prompted 
them, after their first alarm was passed, to attack the 
Castilian Bejar, who was separated somewhat from the 
rest, little suspecting such a danger, and would have 
been killed but for his dog, which fell a sacrifice to his 
devotion to his master. The Spaniards to be sure 
promptly assailed the Indians and killed three of them, 
but the incredible swiftness of the survivors enabled them 





* Note by the Editor.—The manpearigt of the ISland of Marquez 
was received from out correspondent Mr. Dulog something more 
than a year ago. Since that time the Bureau of Ethnology has 
published the original texts of some of documents here named, 
including the report of Coronado and the relacion of 

together with translations. In these accounts there is frequent 


erence to the journey given us by Mr. Dulog from the Martinez 
manuscript. 

The details here given form an interesting contribution to the 
history of early discovery in America. 
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to outstrip, without apparent effort, even the fastest of 
the lean horses of the whites. 

Northward the column plodded for some three 
weeks, at times catching glimpses across the western 
water of the blue peaks of the mountains of the island of 
Marquez, or of California, as they variously called it, 
and suffering some loss of horses, while the flock of 
sheep dwindled fast, and the now lonely dog had to be 
kept in leash lest he should race them to death. 

Diaz now decided to stop and rest his company for a 
week. His march had been kept down to the pace of the 
traveling sheep, and he had made in this time little more 
than two hundred miles, but he went into camp on the 
bank of a pool, which formed part of one of those disap- 
pearing and reappearing streams so common in the arid 
West. This theoretical stream was called by the Span- 
iards somewhat pompously the San Ygnacio River. The 
grass, springing after the July rains, was now strong and 
succulent. The horses and sheep picked up wonderfully 
and the men managed to capture several antelope, which 
proved to be excellent eating. Starting again northward 
and afterward westward, Diaz at last reached the Col- 
orado River about the first of November. He called 
the river the Tizon (or “burnt wood”) River for some 
unknown reason, and was much struck by its size. More- 
over, he began now to have misgivings about the vice- 
roy’s geography, and found that his own map was cer- 
tainly unreliable. 

Still he pressed on up the river along the east bank, 
and was finally met by news of Alarcon’s ships. He 
interpreted the information, much of which was given 
by signs to mean that the ships were on the sea coast 
at the mouth of the river, as indeed they had been a 
month before. But, while yet a good way above the 
river's mouth, a tree was found on the bank with a great 
fresh blaze on the side, and on the blaze was written 
by the point of a hot iron: “Alarcon has come thus far; 
dig at the foot of this tree for letters.” The letters were 
found in a wooden box and told that the hardy and in- 
telligent sailor had been up the river with his men a 
long way in rowboats, but had found that it would be 
impossible to communicate with Coronado by this route. 
He also said that no further advance by sea was possible 
because the sea was a gulf and that the ocean did not 
flow in around the north of the island of Marquez or 
California, but that that supposed island was a part of the 
land forming the gulf. Alarcon therefore, after doing 
and finding out everything possible, had sailed back. 
Diaz now consulted with his men about their future 
plan of action. They decided first to march up the river 
until they might find some good place to camp for a few 
days and either fell timber for raft-building or capture 
Indian boats, if they should be found, to ferry them 
across the stream; then to visit the new regions beyond. 
For they had heard much of the pearls of the island of 
Marquez, and seen some fine jewels from those parts, 
and if Alarcon was right the Marquez land was no island, 
but could be reached on foot by crossing the stream 
before them, unless indeed some “mountains of fire” 
laid down indistinctly on the map should bar the way. 
One obstacle, however, to rapid journeys and easy sub- 
sistence was the determined hostility of the natives. Fur- 
ther south in Anahuac, in Culiacan, even in Sonora, the 
Indians, who formed large and partly civilized bodies, 
were brave to be sure, and fought well against invasion, 
but after Spanish steel and Spanish powder had won 
a few engagements the natives for the most part sub- 
mitted to Christian rule. Here, however, from the Seris 
ohward, the miserable unsocial wanderers seemed ani- 
mated by no motive but hatred of their kind. They lived 
on food often of surprising and disgusting character: 
spiders, insects, decaying meat, cooked or raw, all seemed 
palatable to these creatures. Their dress was but a rag- 
ged hide or loin cloth of woven grass. Their hair, matted 
with dirt, was the only protection for their heads. Yet, 
with all this, their endurance and swiftness were the 
marvel of the strong and hardy soldiers. Lurking be- 
hind some rock or cactus clump for hours or even days, 
they would fire their arrows and speed away laughing at 
the futile pursuit. Fortunately their bows were weak, 
and their aim, except at close distances, was poor, so that 
as the wary captain was always on his guard, the band 
thus far had suffered only from a few slight wounds and 
the necessity of a constant watch. 

Diaz then starting his men up the river in the cool 
weather of the late autumn, kept near enough the stream 
to feed his animals on the green grass of the bottoms. 
Scouts could examine the level desert or the low stony 
hills with little trouble, and while occasionally the march 
was stopped at the sight of hostile natives sneaking in 
the neighborhood, the sheep were the main hindrance 
to speed. The flock, however, had proved indispensable 
and had fed the men for many days when the wilderness 
offered them no resources. 

A little over a week’s march (during which the party 
must have crossed the Gila River, though none of the 
reports mentions that fact) brought the explorers about 
a hundred miles above the point where they had found 
Alarcon’s letter. Now they spied half a’dozen of the 
brush-wood huts that the Indians live in, and a few of 
those platforms with huge baskets on them which the 
squaws used for the storage of the wild seeds they col- 
lected. The inhabitants of this village did not exactly de- 
fend their settlement, but lurked in the neighborhood and 
managed to wound both a man and a horse before a vol- 
ley from the matchlocks, which were carried by a part 
of the Spanish force, scared them off to a respectful dis- 
tance. Diaz found here a canoe, but his men did not 
manage it well. It was a small craft at best and so 
cranky that the two soldiers who tried it turned over 
with it after a dozen strokes. 

The men were in shallow water, and waded out, but 
they neglected the boat, which floated down stream. 
No effort in fact was made to find the canoe, for Diaz 
thought it would be better to build a raft out of a group 
of cottonwoods which grew in a bend of the river. 

The green trees were cut and proved to be so heavy 
as almost to sink in the water without a load, but some 
old windfalls Jay amid the standing timber and by choos- 
ing those which were dry but not yet decayed a raft was 
made, lashed together with ropes. The raft could carry 
eight or nine men and their baggage. The horses were 
towed behind, either wading.in the shallows or swim- 
ming in the deeper current, and the sheep were tied 


and laid on the raft among the men, a few going over 
each time. A great part of the crossing could be made 
by poling the raft, and the main trouble then was to 
keep off the sand banks. Then when they drew near the 
channel, the raft was pushed along fast, and if there were 
a favoring breeze blankets were held up to give head- 
way. It took, however, five trips, and two whole days 
were used up in ferrying, for some of the men had to go 
back each time with the raft, and at every crossing the 
current swept the clumsy contrivance far down stream, 
so that when the whole party were over they found them- 
selves ten miles below their first starting point. 

On Sunday, Nov. 21, old style—for the year, you re- 
member, was 1540—the crossing was finished, the sheep, 
the dog, the surviving horses and the baggage were all 
safely cver, and Father Jayme reverently laid on the 
ground the small consecrated stone he always carried 
to sanctify his rustic altars and celebrated mass, while 
the Spaniards knelt and a few Indians, less ferocious 
seemingly than their kinsmen across the river, gazed 
in wonder at the strange company with their stranger 
animals, their glittering arms and their impressive rites. 

But these solemn rejoicings were followed by a stroke 
of fate which cost the expedition its loved and revered 
leader and sent most of the soldiers on a long retreat. 

About a week after the party had started south along 
the west bank of the river the dog of Sainz was trotting 
along with the column when something frightened the 
sheep. There is no animal probably so stupid even to the 
point of suicide as a sheep. The flock was crowding over 
toward a steep ravine and Sainz ran to head them off. 
His greyhound, which was ill-mannered and untrained, 
straightway bounded after the sheep and was like to 
have bitten some and chased others to their death. Diaz. 
whose patience had already been tried by the antics of 
the dog, spurred his horse to a fast gallop and hurled 
his lance with a speed and aim which would haye pinned 
the hound to the ground, but for the fact that the spear 
glanced on the branch of a mesquite tree and turned 
over and over, finally sticking into the ground with butt 
down and point raking backward. All this passed so 
quickly that Diaz did not notice his spear among the 
bushes until he was close on to it, and then his hard- 
mouthed horse did not turn quickly enough to save him. 
The spear point pierced the thigh and ran crosswise some 
2in. into the body of the rider. Courageous to the last, 
Diaz at once had the weapon pulled out, and though 
faint from the shock and bleeding directed his men tb 
make a litter and bear him on to the next water. For 
two days they lay encamped at a scanty spring with little 
shade, when it became clear that Diaz’s wound would 
probably prove fatal. He himself urged the whole party 
to go forward, carrying him while he lived, and after he 
died taking possession of new lands for the Catholic 
king. The soldiers were too cast down to care now for 
adventure, and the Indians, perceiving that some evil 
fortune had befallen the Spaniards, harassed them ex- 
ceedingly. By slow marches the party withdrew to the 
great river, and there in the cool ian they nursed their 
captain for several days longer until his strong and gal- 
lant spirit took its flight. 

To the last Diaz had urged priest and soldiers to fur- 
ther efforts, showing them the duty of a true Spaniard 
to his king and a true apostle to his church, and finally 
died bravely and quietly, haying partaken of the holy 
sacrament, 

The men sorrowfully buried their commander, and 
then consulted as to their future course. Father Jayme 
was filled with missionary spirit, and eager to follow the 
promptings of his own heart and that of his beloved cap- 
tain. Estrada too was for going forward, and of that 
counsel were Martinez and Bejar, but Sainz was over- 
come with grief that his dog had caused so great a dis- 
aster and wished to go back, and all the others except 
the four named agreed with Sainz. So, in great friend- 
ship, the band decided to separate. And it is remarkable 
to seé how few disputes arose, even after the loss of the 
strong and gentle hand which had trained the band to 
feel as one man. Sainz led back his twenty men to the 
land of the Pimas and Papagos, who were found to be 
much more tractable than the Indians of the river, and 
by the help of these natives they managed to collect 
quite a little gold dust from the placers of northern 
Sonora, and late in the winter returned to Culiacan. 

Estrada, Bejar, Martinez and Father Jayme mounted 
their horses, for four horses of those remaining had been 
allotted to these explorers, and again started to the south- 
west to reach the land of the Cocopahs, who were said to 
an nee gentle or at least less ferocious than the river 
tribes. 


Father Jayme grieved exceedingly that of all the heath- 
en he had met on the journey, one only had he baptized, 
and that one was a wounded man, who tried to stab the 
priest during the holy office, so that it was doubtful 
whether the power of grace had taken effect even in this 
instance. He thought, however, that perhaps the natives 
further south would be persuaded of the truth like the 
tribes of Andhuac, and he hoped strongly to save many. 
The natives near by, however, were so hostile that the 
party started at night, and by a long march got a safe 
lead on their enemies. One boy only was seen dogging 
them the next day, skimming swiftly with bare feet over 
sharp flints and cactus thorns, of which even the pro- 
tected Spaniards’ were wary. It is indeed uncertain 
whether the youth was really an enemy or only a hostage 
from the southern tribes held by the river Indians, who 
was anxious to join the soldiers on their march, but 
afraid to do so. Estrada laid a cunning trap for him. 
The party on passing over a sharp rise in the ground saw 
a gully twisting down to the left. Estrada jumped off 
his horse and hid behind a rock, telling the rest to hasten 
forward, so that only a part of them could be seen at a 
time in the twists and turns of the ravine. The simple 
plan worked perfectly. The pursuer came rapidly along, 
scanning the tracks and glancing now and then at the 
distant band. On a sudden, Estrada caught him with a 
strong grip on both arms and raised a great shout. The 
companions then came back and secured the captive 
with a rope, when they again took up their journey. The 
prisoner after the first start of surprised terror had 
seemed resigned. His stolid and dirty features looked 
as if they were trying to express wonder and admiration 
at the bearded whites and their strange animals. 

Father Jayme was delighted. That evening in. camp 


he strove earnestly to exorcise the demon which evident- 
ly lurked behind the grim visage of the youth by certain 
Latin prayers. From the accounts of the soldier chron- 
iclers it can be seen that Father Jayme was somewhat 
of a classical scholar, and not a little proud of his learn- 
ing. When the writers speak of him as using the words 
of the vulgate or the service, this Latin, familiar to all 
good churchmen, is often recognizable (indeed it is 
sometimes a surprise on looking up some deplorable 
Latin to find that it gives the exact words of the vul- 
gate), but at times the renderings of the good priest’s 
learned words became a riddle after filtering through the 
untaught memories of his ruder friends. This is espe- 
cially true of Martinez, who seems to have been less cul- 
tivated than either Jaramillo or Castafieda, the historians, 
who wrote also about the fortunes of other parts of the 
expedition, and indeed it is not certain whether Martinez 
himself could write at all. 

The ceremony of casting the devil out of the captive 
began with the words, “In nomine patris conjuro te O! 
Satanas.” The rest of the address cannot now be re- 
stored from the confusion of tongues into which it has 
fallen, but the prisoner himself, in spite of his forbidding 
appearance, seems to have desired to stand well with his 
captors. He submitted to an aspersion of holy water, 
and was grateful when the good father undid his bonds 
and wound a cloth around a ragged cut in his arm, which 
he seemed to have got by some fall or accident during the 
night. The good father was now assured that he had 
gained a convert, and only waited for a more complete 
understanding of the signs or words of the neophyte 
to baptize him. 

Provisionally he was called Juan, as none of the party 
could pronounce those singular sounds he used, appar- 
ently to tell his name, and as a measure of precaytion 
Estrada took his bow. H. G. Dutoaa. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Jehn Clough’s Ride. 


Currituck, N. C.—This season, which closed March 
31, was equal to any during the past ten years; and the 
snipe season just beginning bids fair to be a good one 
also. 

There has been much speculation among the natives, 
as well as visitors, during the past year or two as to 
what the future holds in store for us, If the water con- 
tinues to grow salt, as it has done for the past two 
years, there is no question that the canvasbacks, red- 
heads and ruddy ducks will leaye us. About sixty-five 
years ago, when old Currituck Inlet was open, we are 
told by some of our oldest friends that while there was 
an abundance of black brant, sea coots, old squaws and 
other kinds of salt-water ducks, with an occasional flock 
of wild geese, there were none, or scarcely any, of the 
other yarieties we now prize so much. There are many 
reasons for the water changing from fresh to salt, but 
the principal one is that the beach lying between the 
Sound and Atlantic Ocean, which is only from a half 
mile to one and a quarter miles wide, seems slowly but 
constantly washing away. Every fall and spring when 
the equinoctial comes the storm tides come across into 
the Sound and leave the water for months almost as salt 
as the ocean itself. Whether these storms grow worse 
we are not sure, but certain it is that every season more 
and more salt water comes across, leaving the beach 
more level and less able to prevent it. 

In my own opinion, in less than a*quarter of a cen- 
tury the whole beach from Back Bay in Virginia to 
Roanoke Island, N. C., will be simply a reef out in the 
sea, As an example we would direct the reader to Cobb’s 
Island, off/the Virginia coast. Five years ago it was a 
large island, hundreds of acres in extent, with a large 
hotel on it. Last fall a heavy storm came, and to-day 
there is simply a reef out in the ocean. 

It has been our lot to be caught on the coast in some 
of these storms. The experiences were wild and weird, 
and never to be forgotten. 

Sunday morning, March 16, 1846, John Dyer, of Prin- 
cess Anne, about nine miles south of Virginia Beach, was 
aroused from his slumber and told he must prepare to 
vacate, and that he would probably have to swim for 
his life. It so happened that John had been careless 
with his gun some weeks before, and had shot a part 
of his right leg off. William Clough, his wife and three 
children occupied this one-story (16 by 20) building with 
John, tut they had only one small skiff between them, 
which barely held William and his little family. William 
quickly placed them in the boat and pushed off, prom- 
ising to return for John and his stiff leg as soon as he 
found land; but alas! he found no land, or at least no 
olive branches, and never returned. By this time the 
wind had increased to a hurricane, and the breakers 
were tumbling over the beach 10 to 15ft. high. Now 
John had been placed, when wounded, on an old-fash- 
ioned high-post feather bed, in which there were solbs. 
of wild goose feathers. The house began to rock like 
a cradle, and John to pray; still William, his only hope, 
came not. It was awiul. The water began to come in 
through the door and run across the floor; still no 
William. The cat, the only living creature left save John, 
jumped on the bed, and at this moment the roof parted 
and’ blew over; then came an- immense wave, 
and away they went, floating away on the crest 
of the huge billow. The top part of the house 
had been used for a smoke-house, and as luck wotld 
have it, when the house fell a large ham fell on the bed 
with him. For hours he drifted before the wind and 
tide, flat on his back, on this “downy couch,” with no 
hope of being saved. All that afternoon and far into 
the inky night he drifted on; finally, worn out from ex- 
posure, he fell asleep and slumbered on. There are no 
mountains in that section, but three days later John was 
found in the top of a live oak tree, about r2ft. from the 
ground, still sticking to the old feather bed, with the 
cat for a companion quietly sleeping by his side. This 
is a true story. Currituck, 





The FOREST AND STREAM is put to press each week on 
Tuesday. Correspondence intended for publication 
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Alatuyal History. 
Fox Squirrels in a City Square. 


PassInG daily through the court house square of this 
city to and from my work, I have perforce become an 
interested spectator of the ways and habits of a number 
of fox squirrels, who make this their stamping ground. 
In the midst of business blocks and the teeming crowd 
one may well view the untamed nature and unconven- 
tional life of these wood creatures with considerable ex- 
hilaration and freshness. Fringed by a row of elms and 
soft maples, with other forest growth here and there, 
the square presents a scene seemingly as satisfactory to 
the squirrels as their native oak openings, although the 
absence of nut-bearing trees must necessarily be de- 
plored for their sake. 

Originally a dozen or more of these fox squirrels were 
introduced in the little park some years ago by a county 
official, and precautions were taken to supply their every 
demand and creature comfort. Boxes and cages were 
placed conveniently in the trees, and of nuts there was 
always a liberal supply. They were soon acclimatized 
to their surroundings, and their happy ways were a 
source of much delight and amusement to the loungers 
and to the people who had occasion to pass through the 
square in the course of the day. By an by their lessen- 
ing numbers became a noticeable feature, and comments 
passed on their disappearance. Doubtless the small boy 
with his popgun and roving dogs could tell many a tale 
of the murder of the innocents. 

It is a wonder that the three survivors of the colony 
haven’t shared the fate of their brethren. The wild in 
our park squirrel is still predominant, but his tameness 
is oftentimes to be marveled at. He will trust a man or 
boy to the extent of approaching him very cautiously and 
taking the proffered nut from his fingers, but should 
an attempt be made to touch or fondle him he will resent 
it in a moment by elusively leaping from his outstretched 
hand. Audacious and reckless, his instinctive passion 
for nuts and hey sometimes places him in great danger. 
A flour and feed store, half a block west of the square, 
is well known to him. He knows that scattered grains 
of corn are invariably left by the farmer in unloading his 
wagon, and he will lose no time in adding these to his 
store, wholly unmindful of the teams and passing pedes- 
trians in his trips to and fro. Approaching the square 
from a southern direction one Sunday morning last fall, 
and while almost a block away, I was agreeably surprised 
to notice one of the squirrels leisurely trotting down the 
street in the middle of the car line, swerving neither to 
the right nor left, and with no apparent object in view 
“What can be his aim? ‘Fresh fields and pastures new,’ 
eh?” I heard some one say. How lucky that no dogs 
were about, or he might have been obliged to adopt dif- 
ferent tactics!) How far he would have extended his 
course it a mooted question, but a small boy directly 
ahead of him suddenly changed the programme. In his 
hand he held a shell-bark, and this is what the squir- 
rel was after. Securing his prize he deliberately re- 
traced his course. I felt relieved when he reached the 
confines of the square, but my anxiety was again re- 
newed when I noticed a pug dog stealing upon his in- 
tended victim, who, unconscious of danger, was busily 
sawing away at his nut. The squirrel did not see the 
pug until he was almost upon him, then in a moment 
all his pent-up wildness rose to the surface, transformin 
him into a little savage. Like a cat he crouched, an 
before his thick-headed antagonist knew what had hap- 
pened, the squirrel had suddenly shot over his head, and 
with lightning bounds gained a nearby elm, where, just 
beyond the danger line, with body pressed close to the 
hole, head downward, he contemplated the baffled pug 
with silent triumph. (I can readily imagine what his 
smaller brother, the red squirrel, would have done,) by 
wy of voice, on such an occasion.) 

ur square fox squirrel seems to have inherited the 

American liking for peanuts. One day last summer one 
of the park loungers told me that he saw one of the 
squirrels make several trips across the street to a grocery 
and pilfer prenets out of a basket directly within the 
doorway. I hardly credited this until I was a spectator 
to something of a like occurrence. Making a short cut 
across the square one day about noon, I noticed one of 
the squirrels steal across the street to the grocery and 
pause at the entrance, where, sittin aoaiee he con- 
templated the interior, and particularly a basket of pea- 
nuts, with Serene wistfulness. Several amused cus- 
tomers called the attention of one of the tlerks to the 
little intruder, who, divining the squirrel’s quest, un- 
doubtedly from past experience, proffered him a pea- 
nut, which he gingerly took from his fingers, and imme- 
diately went home rejoicing. 

As near as I can observe, the cavities in the trees are 
seldom utilized by the squirrels to deposit their, nuts. 
The burial process is preferred. The flower beds are 
much in demand, but throughout the length and breadth 
of the lawn, and in various out-of-the-way places, this 
nut-planting goes on. These little caches are guarded 
with considerable vigilance. One day I noticed a boy 
attempt to dig up a nut directly after the squirrel had 
finished packing the ground over it, but he was so sav- 
agely attacked by the plucky little animal that he didn’t 
relish a second attempt. 

Invading the squirrel’s precincts I frequently manage 
to have either a walnut, shell-bark or pecan in my pock- 
et. Should foxy be about, a soft whistle will attract his 
attention, and if the coast is clear from dogs he will 
cautiously approach and take the proffered nut from my 
fingers. But before scurrying away he first determines 
whether his prize is sound, and in his pretty way manip- 
ulates it with his paws, while those sharp teeth of his 
make the circuit. I can record but one instance when 
a walnut was discarded after the usual test was applied. 
Cracking it open I found the kernel to be lly with- 
ered. Frequently I find cracked hard-shell nuts, where 
some kindly-disposed person places them for the squir- 
rels, doubtless ignorant of the fact that nature intended 
them to open their own nuts to keep their teeth in sub- 
jection. One old lady remonstrated with me one ed 

for giving the foxies ‘uncracked walnuts. “The shells 
were so hard for the dear little things to open!” 


o 





To vary their nut and grain diet, slices of apple are 
sometimes eagerly accepted. But just why a luscious 
pens was sniffed at and passed by so contemptuously 

y foxy on one occasion was doubtless better under- 
stood by our nut connoisseur than the astonished donor. 
Watermelon seeds are esteemed a great rarity by the 
bushy tails. In this connection I witnessed a funny 
sight early one morning last summer. A disciple of 
Bacchus, with an extra load aboard, was lying prostrate 
on one of the park benches, oblivious to all the world. 
Underneath, in the midst of the scattered remains of a 
watermelon, two of the squirrels were enjoying an early 
breakfast on the seeds. Finally one of them emerged 
from the banquet so liberally spread before them, and 
in turning his head caught sight of the strange shape on 
the bench. His curiosity was aroused. He communi- 
cated his discovery to his brother, and together they 
made an exploration of the shape from heels to head. 
Through it all the inebriate serenely slumbered. He 
at least was satisfied, if the bushy-tailed explorers were 
not. 1 ew 

While the squirrels have made friends with nearly avery 
one with whom they came in contact, there is at least one 
individual—a son of sunny Italy—so the story goes, who 
looks at their frisky ways with eyes askance. The 
Italian in question keeps a fruit stand across the street 
west of the square on the corner of the alley by a cloth- 
ing store. Some time during last fall he received 
a consignment of pecans and other varieties of favorite 
nuts, and having only a small portion of the consign- 
ment on sale he stored the remainder, something over a 
bushel, in the basement of the clothing store for safe 
keeping. The squirrels, in their open-eyed vigilance, 
spied this maneuver of the fruit vender, and to make 

e story brief stole into the cellar unseen, and through 
much caution and by circuitous routes transported the 
nuts one by one to their caches in the confines of the 
square. The Italian discovered the theft just in time 
to see the last few eines nuts disappear. It is 
said that he at first decided to bring suit against the city 
for damages, but being rather kind-hearted and fearing 
that the apparently innocent animals might be extermi- 
nated he resolved to guard his nuts with more vigilance 
in the future. 

Late last fall I noticed the squirrels carfying withered 
grass and leaves up certain trees to build their nests. On 
bright, sunshiny days ae the cold season they ven- 
ture further, but when it is dark and dreary they invari- 
ably prefer the snug retreat in a tree’s cavity or their 
warm nests, which may be seen here and there in the 
trees. * 

SprinGrig.p, Ill., March 29, 


The Decrease of Wild Life. 


Art the last annual meeting of the Zodlogical Society 
of New York a resolution was passed instructing Mr. 
Wm. T. Hornaday, the Director, to make such investiga- 
tion as was practicable as to the destruction of birds and 
mammals now going on in this country, and to report 
to the society. This report has just been made, and 
appears as a part of the Second Annual Report of the 

odlogical Society. It was very well that such inquir 
should have been set on foot. Mr. Hornaday is excel- 
lently qualified to undertake it, and his conclusions may 
be accepted with much confidence. It was not to be 
supposed that this inquiry should develop anything start- 
lingly new, but it is eminently desirable that the shock- 
ing decrease of our native wild life should again and 
again be brought to the attention of the public and im- 
— on as many classes of the community as pos- 
sible. 

The questions put by the Director are four in num- 
ber: 

1. Are birds decreasing in number in your locality? 

2. About how many are there now in comparison with 
the number fifteen years ago? One-half as many? One- 
third? One-fourth? 

3. What agency, or class of men, have been most de- 
structive to the birds of your locality? 

4. What important species of birds or quadrupeds are 
becoming extinct in your State? 

These questions were addressed to several observers 
in each State and Territory, and brought replies from 
nearly 200 observers, representing all of the States and 
Territories save three. Fully 90 per cent. of these re- 
plies bear evidence of much care in their preparation, 
and they show, what is well enough known, that all our 
wild life is rapidly decreasing, but especially that “Our 
most highly prized species, the ‘big game’ quadrupeds, 
the fur-bearers, the gallinaceous game birds, water birds, 
herons, shore birds and most beautiful song birds, are 
the very ones that are most persecuted, and that are 
disappearing most rapidly.” 

e agencies of destruction operating to bring about 
this result assigned by most of the replies are tabula: 
by the author as these: 


CAUSES OF DECREASE IN BIRD LIFE. 











1..Sports d “so-called sportsmen” Repost. 
ee men, an WN occ ccccevseccccoeses 
2..Boys who shoot..... escovere gdevevevooddvuovectensedatdbececsss 42 
3..Market-hunters and pot-hunters,......s++eseese+ +0008 
4..Plume hunters and milliners’ hunters. +32 
5..“Shooters generally”...........+ccceess ‘2 
6..Egg-co g, chiefly by small boys. o¥ 
7, English Sparrow ..cesecessscsrsesccccecscecsseenses oh aseeees 18 
&. aaa off timber, development of towns and cities....... 31 
9. .Ital and others, who devour song birds............+++ 18 
10..Cheap ‘firearms.....:....sseececeeseeseeees Sivebes 5 
11., of ap eaienee 5 
12..Non-enforcement of laws..... atl 
13..Gun clubs and hunting conte: to 
M4... feeeeng ete for got pe ris a 3 
. »Prospector: ran Nitcnitdb ciate sega 
16. Collectors Conihelegions end taxidermisttl........., sone 6 
18..Indians (for decrease of game quadrupeds)....... ovveee evens 4 


This is a list of eighteen agencies, of which all but 
four cover some form of killing birds, chiefly for food, 
The only two that are not likely to be interfered with 
by legislation in any form are the eighth and the eleventh 
in this list, namely, clearing off pf timber and drainage 
of marshes. Other things beitie equal, the larger the 
mammal or bird the greater its danger from pursuit; 
yet the small finches are not exempt, while the destruc- 
tion of birds’ eggs by collectors and small boys is of 
course an important factor. The killing of birds for 


millinery purposes is something which goes on all the 
time, but the sentiment against this is growing, and we 
believe will ultimately prevail. 

The practice of conducting side hunts, which still pre- 
vails in certain parts of the country, does its part in 
this work of destruction. Men divided into opposing 
companies start out with their guns for the sole purpose 
of killing as many wild creatures as possible. Nothing 
is spared, everything counts. It is a shameful rivalry 
for blood pursued by men who would be shocked if the 
hundreds of lives sacrificed for their so-called sport were 
deer or antelope. 


Mr. Hornaday, judging from the reports which he has 
received, has drawn up a table of percentages which 
shows, according to his figures, that “for the whole thirty 
States represented in the diagram the average loss in 
bird life for their combined area is 46 per cent.” On 
the other hand, the report shows that in four States 
bird life is on the increase instead of oa the decline. 
These States are Kansas, Wyoming, Washington and 
Utah. We should be disposed to ask for better evidence 
than can be here presented of the truth of this infer- 
ence. Three of the States named are in the arid belt, 
and in them during the last fifteen years tree planting 
has gone on very extensively. This would result in 
the presence of many species of birds not previously 
observed in many localities, and it is possible that it is 
the presence of these new forms of bird life which has 
led correspondents to report as they have. On the other 
hand, in Washington the dense forests have in many 
places been cleared away, and this has led to the advent 
of species frequenting the open country which are wholly 
new to the locality. 

In many places species of large.mammals and even 
of the larger birds are reported as having become ex- 
tinct; and this is inevitable with the spread of settle- 
ments and the contraction of the range. This must in- 
evitably continue until such time as suitable reserva- 
tions shall be set aside purely as game preserves in vari- 
ous parts of the country. This subject is one which has 
received much attention in Forest AND STREAM. 


Mr. Hornaday’s conclusions as to birds and mammals 
we give below: 


Recommendations Regarding Birds.—While at first thought it 
may seem impossible to propose a series of universal laws for 
bird protection that-can save our bird fauna from annililation 
even if adopted by the different States, we believe it will be foun 
on close examination that the task is not nearly so difficult as it 
seems. ‘Lhe difficulty lies, not in the framing of comprehensive 
measures, but in securing their adoption in the various groups of 
States wherein they are needed. ‘The business of securing the 
enactment of legislation is a separate question, and need not be 
discussed here. As to the character of the legislation that would 
be most effective, there are certain demands so imperative as to 
be perfectly obvious, and the laws that would satisfy tli@m would 
be so universally beneficial, their enactment would be desirable 
fo Sony State and Territory, save two or three. They are as 
ollows: 

1. Prohibit all egg-collecting, except under license from State 
Game Commissioners, and the payment of a license fee. 

2. Provide for the extermination of the English sparrow. 

3. Prohibit the sale of dead game at all seasons.* 

4, Prohibit the killing or capture of wild birds, and of quadru- 
peds, other than fur-bearing animals, for commercial purposes cf 
any kind. (This will stop the slaughter of birds for millinery 
purposes.) . 3 

6. Prohibit all spring shooting. : ; 

6, Prohibit the carrying or wag of a gun without a license. 

7. For three years prohibit the killing or capture of any birds, 
except such birds of prey as may be declared by the U. 5S. Bio- 
logical Survey to be sufficiently noxious to merit destruction. 
The only exception should be in favor of persons desiring to col- 
lect for scientific purposes, in moderation, and then only when 

roperly vouched for by some scientific institution, and duly 
Rcensed by the State Game Commissioners. 

8 At the end of three years, restrict b. 
number of game birds that may b 0 
day, or in any given period, by a single individual. 

Kccommendations Regarding Mammals.,—l. As a matter of 
duty to their own interests, the guides, hunters, ranchmen 
and sportsmen of the Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast regions 
3hould assemble and decide what restrictions shall be placed upon 
the killing of large game—ag to the number of cad per man that 
may be taken, license fees and fines, and as to the necessity of 
total prohibition for rs periods. : 2 

2. Every State and Territory now inhabited by large game 
should immediately enact a law prohibiting the killing of any 
female hoofed animal, under any and all circumstances, and also 
prohibiting the killing of any hoofed animal less than one year 


legal enactment the 
be killed or taken in one 


° ; . : 

% Throughout every State and Territory now inhabited by 
them, pet ae of antelope, , nosHiae sheep and sg 

oats shou! ¢ absolutely prohibited for ten years; 
Session, of a fresh skin on teed should be regarded as prima facie 
evidence of violation of law. tial ; 

4. Henceforth every person visiting the Western regions in 
quest of large game should regard it as his duty to codperate 
with State and Territorial authorities in the observance and en- 
forcement of the game laws, to kill sparingly at all times, and 
under no circumstances to shoot female or yearling animals. 

5. No guide should conduct a hunting tg in quest of game 
unless each member of it pledged himself to observe the rules 
of moderation in. shooting that now are morally binding upon all, : 

In view of the alarming decrease of our wee me ani- 
mais, it is time for the adoption throughout the United States of 
an unwritten law that any man who kills a female hoofed animal 
is not considered a true and honorable sportsman. ‘ 

7. Eyery State and Territory containing large on should col- 
lect a license fee on each gun carried or used in hunting; and a 
funds darned vom i. ee and — fines, should be used in 
ayment of the salaries of game wardens. 

Py ‘The sale of dead game should be prohibited. 


1 b earnestly advocated by Forest Anp 
senate Pm the oro sition is constantly gaining advocates. It 
is also one of the planks the platforv: of the League of American 
Sportsmen. : ‘ 


Vitality of the Wild Goose, 


Farmer H. N. Crement, of Lowell, Lake county, Ind., 
was gunning in the Kankak He came upon a 











ee marsh. 
flock of wild geese and bagged several of them, one of 
which astonished him by having as a breastpin an arrow 
gin. long. That goose became the wonder of the neigh- 
borhood and the study of scientists, the only conclusion 
reached being that, wherever the wild bird came from, 
there it got the arrow, so unique in formation that it 
could be assigned to no tribe of Indians in the United . 
States or any other known country. Finally Prof. O. T. 
Mason, of the National Museum, said the bird and ar- 
row could have come from no other place on the globe 
than the Yukon Valley, for except in that region no such 
arrows are made, 

Science does not pretend to say how long the goose 
had carried the arrow of a Yukon tribesman until it met 
its death from the shot of a civilized gunner down on 
an Indiana marsh, The bird disdained the weapon of a 
savage, but turned up its legs to the marksmanship of the 
Hoosier er years rd, and thousands of miles 


from its summer home in Arctic desolation, as it was 
iourneying southward.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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Game Bag and Gun. 
Calling Moose in the Daytime. 


I HAVE noticed that some of your contributors have 
spoken of calling moose in the daytime as a recent dis- 
covery, and only practiced in New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia. I know certainly that moose were called in the 
daytime in Maine forty years ago; and I believe that 
daytime calling had been practiced long before that. 

I had several times been told by friends of moose com- 
ing to them when chopping in the daytime, having evi- 
denly mistaken the sound for the calling of a cow; but 
I never saw a bull called in the daytime till in September, 
1857. Hiram L. Leonard, the well-known fly-rod maker, 
and myself had on Monday camped on Caribou Lake 
at the mouth of Ragged Stream. Mr. Leonard had in 
less than two days of still-hunting killed four moose 
by tracking them in the moss and leaves. It was now 
Saturday, and as we had fired numerous shots, and had 
our camp-fire burning for a week, it was a most un- 
likely place for calling a moose. The sea, which at day- 
light was too heavy to cross the lake) had by 9 in the 
merning subsided, so that we had packed up’ and were 
just ready to start when we saw a canoe coming up 
the lake. They proved to be two well-known hunters— 
Joe Diamond and Sam Parker. One of them wished 
Leonard to show him how to call a moose. Leonard for 
fun made all kinds of noises except such as a moose 
could ever be expected to come to, and finally called 
correctly several times. We were not looking for moose, 
as we had no thought of a moose coming in on a rocky 





shore in the daytime, close to a camping place; but one- 


of them, who had been expecting moose to come, sud- 
denly said: “There is a bull!” And sure enough, one 
was walking along the shore in the water, some thirty 
to forty rods away. It was their moose, as they had 
seen him first, but as they had quarreled on account of 
one of them having missed three fine shots at bears, they 
told us to go and kill him. Mr. Leonard handled the 
canoe very skillfully, and the moose was shot. 

That night we camped at Chesuncook Carry. About 6 
o'clock, while it was still daylight, I went down to the 
canoe for a pail of water, and seeing our calling horn 
lying on the breastworks where we had. landed our stuff, 
i called, and at the first or second call was answered 
by two bulls, one on our side of the lake not over a mile 
off, the other across the lake nearly a mile away. We 
at once started out, but called in vain on our side, as he 
had winded our smoke and would not answer. The other 
answered regularly and began to travel toward the lower 
ena of the lake nearly two miles off. We kept nearly 
abreast of him, calling at intervals, and finally he came 
to us at the foot of the lake. 

Four days after this, as we were pitching our tent, just 
above Abol, on the west side of the Penobscot, I was 
sharpening a tent pin, when a bull gave such a roar as 
I mever knew a moose could make. We both thought 
that he was charging right down upon us. After looking 
for him on our side of the river I set Leonard across 
while I pitched the tent. He soon came back, saying 
there were three—a bull, cow and calf—and that we 
would hunt them after dinner; so we did not build any 
fire, but ate a cold lunch, and putting on moccasins, 
crossed over. After following tracks some time we 
came out to the river and saw the old bull standing near 
the river, and slowly turning his huge horns. We started 
to creep up behind him, when we heard the cow call in 
some thick alders on the further side of a narrow strip 
of meadow. We at once started for her, but the bull 
got there first and was shot by Leonard when we were 
within roft. of him. 

Again, in 1858, as Mr. Leonard, W. H. Staples, P. An- 
toine Tomah and myself were going down the Alle- 

ash, a bull and cow started which were near the river. 

nard and Antoine followed them by the tracks in 
the moss till they separated, and then took the bull’s 
track. After following a fourth of a mile one of them 
made a horn and called. At the very first call he came, 
making, as Hiram said, “a noise like pounding the joints 
of a frame together.” He came directly to them, and was 
shot at short range. This bull’ had very large horns. 
This pa not only that they will come in the day- 
time, but that sometimes they will come in thick woods. 
Later the same fall, when we were near Blue Mountain 
Bend on the Tobique River, we saw a very large bull 
on the bank,, evidently trying to find a cow which he 
must have heard, as he was answering, He allowed a 
canoe to be poled as near to him as was desired. This 
was done in perfectly open water, and one of the men 
had on a bright red shirt, which shows how stupid a 
moose sometimes is. We camped there that night, and 
in the evening heard a cow calling on the opposite bank. 
It is probable that he had heard her.and was answering 
when we found him. 

The same fall I heard a calf calling for its mother. 
It made a low whining noise. I had seen its mother 
cross the river a few minutes before. 

Late in the fall of 1859, while fur hunting on Cancen- 
gemmock, my partner, who was looking a sable line on 
St. Johns waters, was driven behind his camp-fire by a 
bull, which came to the sound of his axe. He had a fire 
in front of a small, open-fronted camp of new cedar 
splits, and was cutting up his night’s wood. The moose 
rushed up, and when he retreated into the camp kept 
walking back and forth, just the other side of the fire, 
for a long time, all the time grunting as they do when 
answering a cow. He seemed perfectly furious at be- 
ing deceived and not finding the expected cow. My part- 
ner was a man of good courage, and knew all’ about 
moose, but having only a single-shot rifle pistol, thought 
it safest to let him alone. 

I could cite many other instances of moose coming in 
the daytime, but the above are sufficient to show that 
it has long been a well-known fact that moose will come 
in the daytime. Mr. Leonard seldom called moose for 
the sake of shooting when they came, but more to get 
a fresh track to follow. I often see long articles written 
by those who, by the help of a guide, have shot a moose 
—or their guide has shot one for them—or as is often 
the case, have bought a pair of horns—in which they 


tell of their feats as hunters. Thirty or forty years ago 
things were different. There was no guiding. When 
a man went hunting he was obliged to know how to han- 
dle a canoe, cook, pitch his tent, and kill what he got. 

In the fall of 1857, after Mr. Leonard had returned 
from a trip with me, when he had killed five moose in 
hunting less than two and a half days, he started back 
early in October. He was gone three weeks. He re- 
turned to Caribou Lake. The time occupied in going 
and coming and Sundays left him but ten or eleven days, 
and in that time he killed eight moose by fair still- 
hunting on dry leaves, and skinned and stretched his own 
game, making a record of killing thirteen moose in less 
than fourteen days. Mr. Leonard used to tell me that 
in any kind of a fair chance he could average a moose a 
day by still-hunting, and what I have seen him do would 
prove it. It may be said that he could do it because 
moose were plenty and tame in those days. While moose 
were plentier, they were not so much _plentier 
than now as some may think, and were certainly 
much wilder. Moose and deer both are much easier to 
approach now in the first of the season than they used to 
be. Then they*were shot at at all seasons, and were kept 
wild; but now, seéing men and not being molested for 
months, they are tamer in the first part of the season. 

To show the difference then between hunters, I will 
say that in 1857 we met two men who were called as good 
water hunters as there were. They had been out three 
weeks, water hunting and calling, and had not killed 
a single moose. To show what a man can do who 
understands his business, there is a man now living in 
Bangor—Mr. Samuel Whitcomb, an old partner of Leon- 
ard’s—who in one day shot five old bulls with a single- 
shot muzzleloader by fair still-hunting on a light snow. 
The horns of one of these spread 6oin. P. Antoine To- 
mah in the fall of 1858 killed four old bulls and wounded 
a fifth in one day on light snow. Maine men used to 
know how to hunt, but they did not do it with «pe. 


Manitoba Game Interests. 


Winnipec, April 14.—Editor Forest and Stream: On 
April 8 a deputation of delegates appointel by the differ- 
ent field trials and gun clubs by appointment waited on 
the Provincial Government Law Amendments Commit- 
tee, for the purpose of impressing on the Government of 
the Province the necessity of their amending the present 
game act. 

The attached is a copy of the address delivered before 
the committee by Mr. G. B. Borradaile, the Manitoba 
Field Trials Club’s delegate. As it fully describes the 
different clauses of the bill now before the Government, 
you would confer a favor on the sportsmen of the Prov- 
ince by making mention or publishing as much of the 
address as the columns of your paper will permit, and 
greatly oblige 

WiiiaM Cuez, Hon, Sec.-Treas. M. F. T. Club. 





Mr, Borradaile’s Address. 


Mr, Chairman and Geutlemen: As one of the delegates 
of the Manitoba Field Trials Club, whose object is not 
only to improve the breed of sporting dogs, test their 
field qualities, etc., but to increase the interest of legiti- 
mate sport with dog and gun, I beg to point out why 
the club considers it necessary to appeal to you to amend 
the present game act. 

You are aware that under the present act it is permis- 
sible for a person to visit the breeding grounds of the 
prairie chicken, grouse, pheasants and partridges between 
Sept. 15 and Dec. 1, and kill as many birds as he likes. 

entlemen, I feel sure you will agree with me that this 
law would be an ideal one if the sportsman hunting 
would not kill more than twenty birds in a day, and 
refrain from shooting birds on the ground, off wheat 
and other stacks, and trees. Unfortunately we have in 
this country a few persons who pose and call themselves 
sportsmen, who contend it is perfectly legitimate to kill 
large bags of this kind of game, not only at the beginning 
of the season (when birds are very tame), and necessi- 
tates their being either sent to cold storage or left on 
the ground to rot, but who again visit the feeding 
grounds before the season closes and make large bags 
by shooting these birds off grain stacks and trees. 

The present game act allows the kind of shooting I 
have mentioned. This being a fact, you will agree with 
me as to the necessity of its being amended. 

Personally I regret the necessity of appealing to you 
to do so, as it will debar myself and others from hang- 
ing a few brace of grouse for winter supply. At the 
same time we all recognize the necessity of advocatin 
the passing of legislation that will, if properly enforced, 
tend to better protect these grand birds that remain with 
us all the year round. . 

My reason, Mr. Chairman, for saying “if properly en- 
forced,” is, I believe there is a feeling among several of 
the members of the Legislature of the necessity of pass- 
ing an act, on the plea of their scarcity, prohibiting the 
shooting of prairie chickens, etc., for a year or so. We, 
as a club, contend that even if such an act was passed 
it would not accomplish the desired aim of its promoters 
unless proper game guardians are appointed to enforce 
the law. As far as the scarcity of prairie chickens is 
concerned, I beg to say to you, gentlemen, that never 
before in the course of a residence of over twenty-two 
years in this Province have I. ever known chickens to 
be as plentiful as they were in several parts last Season. 

It is certainly true that in certain localities they were 
scarce, which, can be accounted for by floods in the 
springtime, also to prairie fires the preyious autumn, 
which burned up their food supply; but more particular- 
ly can this be traced to the severe winter of 1897, when 
snow covered the ground so deep that food could not be 
had on the = necessitating the chickens, etc., going 
into the timbered country, where food could be found in 
abundance and shelter the best. Those birds that mi- 
grated to that kind of country hatched there, and to- 
day can be seen in thousands. 

r. Chairman, I do not think a more perfect bill could 

be framed for the better protection of all varieties of 
ouse, prairie chickens, pheasants and partridges than 
the one introduced at this session by Mr Fowler, and 


which I understand rests with you, gentlemen, whether 
it becomes law or not. The following valid reasons 
show why we believe the bill to be perfect and at the 
same time why it commends itself to all sportsmen who 
have the true welfare of the game birds of this Province 
at heart. 

First—Because it shortens the open season by nearly 
a month, thereby prohibiting the self-designated sports- 
men from visiting the feeding grounds during the cold, 
frosty mornings and evenings just before the season 
closes, and shooting birds in their own peculiar way, 
i. e., off stacks, trees, etc. 

Second—It prevents persons from having in their pos- 
session fifteen days after the closing date of shooting 
any of the game mentioned. This will be considered by 
those sportsmen who make moderate bags somewhat of 
a hardship; at the same time they will agree with me 
that if we are sincere in our protestations to protect the 
game we must be willing to make some sacrifice, espe- 
cially as we know that in doing so we are assisting you 
gentlemen to make a simple law that will permit of being 
ing enforced. 

have been asked, and refused, to advocate the pass- 
ing of an act permitting fifteen brace of any of the birds 
mentioned to be in the possession of a person after the 
season has closed. My reason for refusing is, I am 
anxious to see an act passed that will permit of being 
enforced with the least possible trouble. If it is per- 
missible to have fifteen brace of game some shooters 
would find it an incentive to have more than that num- 
ber of birds in their possession when the season closes, 
necessitating the individual having more than that num- 
ber calling upon his friends to help him to evade the 
law by taking birds under their protection. 

Mr. Chairman, if you require any further evidence of 
the necessity of prohibiting the game mentioned from 
being placed in cold storage, I beg to be allowed to refer 
you to Mr. F. Sprado, the manager of the Manitoba; or 
to Mr. W. J. O’Connor, the proprietor of the O’Connor 
Hotel, Winnipeg, who will be pleased to inform you 
that a chickens and grouse can be purchased dur- 
ing the closed season. 

ow, gentlemen, if you allow Mr. Fowler’s bill to 
become law, you will make it an offense to have birds 
in possession fifteen days after the shooting season closes. 
Such a law will prevent prairie chickens, etc., from 
being hung up in cold storage or the back sheds of 
houses, in April, that should be out on the prairie breed- 
ing. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, I again beg to be al- 
lowed to point out to you why the club I represent is 
anxious you should amend the present act, which reads 
as follows: “Any kind of wild duck, sea duck, widgeon 
or teal, between Sept. 1 and May 1,” by allowing Mr. 
Fowler’s bill to become law, which makes it an offense 
to kill the birds I have mentioned between Jan. 1 and 
Sept. 1 following. 

First—Because it is in unison with the aims of our 
brother sportsmen to the south of us, who met in the 
city of Chicago on Feb. 7 last, for the purpose of draft- 
ing uniform game laws to be presented to the different 
State Legislatures, unanimously drafted a bill prohibiting 
the killing of any kind of wild ducks between Jan. 1 and 
Sept. 1 following. 

econd--Experience has taught those sportsmen who 
shoot in the spring that if ducks are protected at that 
time they will nest in the Province. In many a late 
spring the birds arrive here mated and ready to begin 
housekeeping at the first quiet spot, but as the law now 
stands they are warned to “move on” by random guns 
at every slough and water hole they stoop toward. If the 
shooter cannot get enough shooting in the fall, let him 
take the advice of that prince of sportsmen, the editor 
of Field and Stream, and follow the ducks south; but 
“make it impossible for him who has abundant leisure 
to minimize the sport to him who has but a few days 
in the year that he can give to a shooting trip. Given 
immunity from danger in the spring, wildfowl would 
nest about every piece of water in the Northwestern 
States, and raise an enormous food. supply and afford 
good eee till freezing time.” 

Gentlemen, that is the opinion of one of the recognized 
authorities on all matters appertaining to field sports. 

Third—It does. away with the chance of prairie chick- 
ens and grouse, etc., being shot -by the self-designated 
sportsman. ; 

Under the bili Mr. Fowler has introduced it is permis- 
sible to frave-all kinds of ducks and geese killed during 
the open season in possession during the winter months. 
Surely, Mr. oo this concession should satisfy 
any fair-minded sportsman, 
ith reference to the appointment of a paid game 
rdian I am led to believe that on the plea of your 
egislature having no funds with which to pay a guard- 
ian it is out of the question to expect the Government of 
this Province to appoint one. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not hesitate to assure you that 
if the Government appoint a thoroughly competent game 
guardian, whose whole time will be devoted to looking 
after the game, and the enforcement of that act, the 
revenue derived from fines, etc., will more than pay his 
salary. While on the subject of that appointment of a 

ame guardian, let me inform you, Mr. Chairman and 

ntlemen, the importance of-the guardian receiving 
your instructions to affiliate with every club and sports- 
man in the Province, who will, I feel sure, be only too 
anxious to render him every assistance in bringing vio- 
lators of the law to justice. 

For further evidence of the necessity of the appoint- 
ment of a guardian, let me call your attention to a 
recognized fact, i. e., that no country in America is 
known better, or is more widely advertised on account 
of its game, than the Province of Manitoba. The Gov- 
ernments and railways make particular mention of the 
different kinds of game that can be shot within its boun- 
daries. Undér the: circumstances, it is not only reason- 
able for the sportsmen of the Province to expect both 
these bodies to contribute toward protecting the game, 
the former by ing a guardian his salary, eac., and the 
latter by giving him free transportation? 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, let me conclude by 
asking your serious consideration of the points that have 
been brought to your notice in.my endeavors to bring 
before you data that it is earnestly hoped will be of as- 
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sistance to you in framing aniendments to the existing 
me act. 
I beg to say that in presenting it in the manner done 
I have only been actuated by the desire to have a law. 
placed on the statute books of the Province that would 
corhnmend itself to the sportsmen. 
(Signed) 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Close Season, 


Curcaco, April 15.—To-day ends the open season on 
ducks in Illinois, and henceforth the wily jack snipe 
will occupy the center of the stage. The spring of 1808, 
so far as can be determined by a udnaeit review, was 
ogy Re proportion with preceding aes, that is to 
ay, t ets. are fewet ducks this spring than on the spring 
jefote. This is 4 conclusion reached rather by a look at 
the amounts of game marketed than by anything else. 
Of course we Had the ctistomary reports of heavy flights, 
which were indeed true, so that there was foundation 
for the usual rumor that the ducks were “more numer- 
ous than for ten years past.” We always hear that 
report when a good flight is in on some of the better 
known marshes. The flight comes in big waves, not in 
a steady flood, and when one of the great north-bound 
bodies of fowl drops in it surely seems that there are 
ducks enough for everybody for all time to come. In 
due course, however, comes the. ¢ordifary, sedttered ad- 
viées that bo-dtid-so’ Went to such-and such a place, on 
the strength of reports that there were. thousands of 
ducks, but So-and-so was very much disappointed to 
discover that the ducks were very scarce. The shoot- 
ing was very patchy this spring, as one must conclude 
after watching the varying reports. After the first heavy 
bags, made just as the ice was breaking up, very little 
good shooting was had along the Kankakee country. 
It was better on the Illinois River, but very irregular 
there. Lake Senachwine and Swan Lake offered sport 
beyond the average of some years, I should say. The 
Mississippi River flight was better than it was last year. 
More birds were killed in upper Iowa than for some 
time. In Wisconsin I should say the shooting was not 
so good as it was last yeat, and this f am disposed to 
believe applies al8o to Minnesota. The Atkansas River 
fight Was riot so good 4s it should average, but on the 
contrary the flight on the Platte was better than it was 
last year, though ordinarily there is some relation be- 
tween the nutnbers of birds on these two standard 
streams. I have heard of some good bags of redheads 
and canvasbacks in upper Iowa, Dut do not think that 
the Lake Koshkonong, Wis., canvasback shooting was 
so heavy this spring as it was last; at least I have not 
gotten word of so mary parties having success. A 
week ago Harty G. Carter, of Janesville, made a bag of 
fifty-six on Koshkonong, but he reports a good many 
hunters unsuccessful, though there was quite a body of 
birds in on the lake, keeping out in the open. 


Job Lot of Albinos, 


By all odds the rarest and most valuable bag of fowl 
made this spring in this vicinity, so far as I can learn, 
was that made by Henry Ehlers, of the Diana Club, whose 
one are acros¢ the river from Water Valley, Ind. 

r. Ehlers killed on the same day two albino red- 
heads, a male and a female, beautiful specimens both of 
them, and very much prized by the hunter, as may be 
supposed, But not content with this, he killed on the 
same tay a white mallard, his third albino for the day. 


G. B. BorRADAILE. 


I think this bag will hardly be duplicated for some time. - 


Mr. Ehlers has had all three of these birds mounted, and 
it will be many a day before they cease to interest him. 

It is singular how adventures flock to a man some- 
times. This same hunter, Mr. Ehlers, on this same trip, 
was trying for a shot at some geese on ground where 
he had a right to expect some geese. e had out a 
couple of dozen of goose decoys, and was well con- 
cealed -in his blind. e had arisen early, and became 
sleepy, and the blind being comfortable, he fell asleep: 
He was awakened by a slight noise, and sat up to witness 
his decoys mixed up with a flock of wild geese which 
had alighted among them and were trying to make out 
what made the stationary birds so unsociable and hard 
to get along with. Mr. Ehlers was so sleepy that he 
hardly knew what he was doing, and managed to dis- 
charge his gun before he was quite ready, but he killed 
two geese at the first shot, and got another with the 
second barrel. This little hunt of his was a remarkable 
one, Mr. Ehlers thinks. Of course down in Texas or 
up in Dakota no one would think of boasting much about 
killing three geese, but along the Kankakee this is to-day 
a great feat, Perhaps I should add, by way of interest, 
that none of the geese was an albino, Mr. Ehlers having 
concluded to Kill no more birds which were not fast 
color, 

Jack Snipe. 

The flight of jack snipe is in and has been for a week, 
and it is to be said that this erratic bird is proving about 
as near a constant quantity as he has been for some 
time in these parts. Last Saturday at the marshes along 
the Kankakee River a great many guns were out, and 
nearly all got bags. At Koutts, Ind.;-Oswald von Len- 
gerke and Mr. Shaw got 31 jacks, mostly on the edge 
of the marsh and on meadows which were ory GF- 
Around the Calumet River, near the Calumet Heights 
‘Club, last Saturday 17 jack snipe were bagged by dif- 
ferent members. 

At Maksawba Club last Saturday a number of guns 
were out, and the sport was good so far as abundance 
of birds was concerned. John Watson and his retriever 
got an even dozen birds een them, counting in the 
cripples the dog picked > L. R. Brown got 8 jacks 
in an hour’s shoot. W. P. Mussey got the same num- 
ber in a short time, and Mr. R. B. Or, and man 
secured snipe and prairie plover (“grass 
snipe”). these latter s but temptingly accessible 
birds each gun took liberal toll as the big flocks swept 
by. W. R. Haskell killed two or three dozen of them, 
and six or eight jacks also, came in with 


. Each man 
stories of plenty of birds, and the flight kept on drop- 
i day long, bat the birds were wild and the 


ping in 
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wind very high, so that the sport was rather exacting. 
The water was just beginning to fall, so as to put the 
marsh in good shape, but the feeding grounds were yet 
too deep under water over the greater part of the marsh. 
On ground like this the birds got little feed, and would 
not lie well, going up at 35, 45 of S5oyds. ahead at the 
first sound or sight of a hunter. It took long range 
work, but made good fun for the shooters. The latter 
all report that, contrary to what might have been sup- 
posed, the Wettest marsh, close along the banks of the 
stream, and not out at the far edge, along the dry fields, 
was the best place to find the birds. the ways of the 
jack snipe are inscrutable, and nobody but a Kankakee 
marsh man can find them out. 


The Jack Snipe’s Paint Brush. 


I mentioned above the name of Mr. W. R. Haskell. 
The latter is an old-time club member and all-round 
shootet of this city, a good weodsman or marsh man, 
and not altogether a bad naturalist. It was he who told 
te. something which I never knew befote, and which 


perhaps a great many others never knew about the jack 
snipe. 
“Do you know where the finest paint brush in the 





CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 
A Victim of the Snare. 


world comes from?” he asked me, “a brush finer than 
the finest camel’s-hair, and more prized than any other 
by artists for certain sorts of work? [I'll tell you. It’s 
out of a jack snipe’s wing. 

“An artist told me this once—a portrait painter able 
in his profession. He said that he used this natural 

aint brush a great deal in his work, more especially 
in painting in the eyes of his portraits. He said that 
he would not be without one of these fine little brushes 
for any money if he had no way of getting another. 
Now tell me, where do you suppose this paint brush 
is carried by the jack snipe?” 

I had te adinit that this was all aews to me, and Mr. 
Haskell continued: “Well, we'll see if we can find it. 
I said 1 would show it to you, and now let us see if I 
can find it myself. It’s here on the wing of the. bird, 
just at the outer edge of the long wing feathers, close 
up to the butt of the quills of the outer edge. See, here 
it is.” 

He had been examining and turning up the feathers 
along the édge of the wing of a jack snipe as he sess. 
and sure enough he produced the paint brush, a delicate 
little feather about three-quarters of an inch long, with 
a fine little quill running up the middle, and edged with 
just the finest; most minute little hairy bristles of web, 
the whole terminating in a point which made the feather 
look like a solid little splinter. Touched on the end, 
these fine fronds were seen to spread apart into little 
soft teeth, closing up again, when released, like a stiff 
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but delicate brush. 
brush, suited for soft light touches of color. 

_ I do not imagine that very many men ever knew of the 
jack snipe’s paint brush, and perhaps not everybody 


It was indeed an exquisite little 


will be able to find it now, but it is there. For what 
purpose, I wonder, this rudimentary little quill with its 
soft tip? Surely a wilder or more elfsome. tool never 
grew ready for the hand of man. Methinks some artist 
should do great things yet with this brush, which should 
hold many strange things in its power, many scenes of 
many lands, fitful and evanescent, but fascinating and 
alluring. It is a weird thing, this jack snipe bird, and 
this is the weirdest thing I ever learned about it. 


From the Musk Ox Country. 


Thete attived at Winnipeg, Man., last week a trav- 
eler from a masseuse weany clad in strange garb and 
telling a wonderful story of experiences. This»was Mr. 
L. Clifton, Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society 
of England, who has spent.a year in the ar North, be- 
yond even the most adventurous gold seekers. Mr. 
Clifton left Winnipeg in. March a year ago, and trav- 
eled to Fort Churchill, the last post on Hudson’s Bay. 

e then went north to Hell’s Gate, thence going among 
the Eqiciao tribes, with whom he went on to Chester- 
field Inlet, whete he arrived in October. From this 
point he travéled) ago miles to the Maxendegate Hills, 
which he was the first white man to visit. At this point 
he concluded to go on a trip after'a musk ox, and set out 
on a journey of thirty-five days further into the Arctic 
wilds. He was successful at last in getting a good head, 
which he brought all the way out with him, though he 
nearly had to eat it before he got back to Chesterfield 
Inlet. Not daunted by the horrors of the Northern win- 
tet he set out from Chesterfield Inlet Dec. 30, having 
with him three Eskimos, nine dogs, rolbs. of flour 
and 3lbs. of tea, It was 600 miles to Fort 
Churchill, but he made it safely, an unprecedented win- 
ter trip. Thence it was a small matter of 900 miles more 
to Norway House, and he seented to be well and hearty 
at Winnipeg. Mr. Clifton travels for the love of it, and 
knows northern Mexico, northern Africa and northern 
Russia very well. In 1894 he went over the Chilkoot 
with Wm. Ogilvie and explored the Yukon River from 
source to mouth, and learned then of the gold fields 
which have since been so largely exploited. One envies 
Mr. Clifton his active life in wild regions, but the story 
of his travels leaves one but small hope of ever getting 
into a new country, so far reaching already, it seems, has 
been the eager human foot. 


With Pack Train to the Yukon. 


Mr. Hamlin Garland, a well-known literary man of the 
West and of the East, called at the Forest anp STREAM 
office this week on his way to the coast. Mr. Garland 
has a commission from McClure’s Magazine, of New 
York city, and will take a very interesting journey across 
a very nice part of the mountain country of the West. 
He goes to Ashcroft, British Columbia, and thence trav- 
els horseback over the old Hudson Bay trails to the 
Hazelton post and Stickeen river. He will descend the 
Hootalinqua to the Yukon waterway, and thence dro 
down to Dowete City, which point a expects to reac 
not later than September. He will then come out from 
Dawson over the Dalton trail, which he thinks will by 
that time offer post horses for a price and feeding sta- 
tions at proper intervals. Mr. Garland will have but 
one companion, and they will take but three pack horses, 
or five horses in all. They expect to go over a practically 
well-known country, and will have permits to outfit at 
the Hudson Bay points, so that they will not need to 
take in much outfit. They will pass over a splendid 
game country, including some of the best bear country 
of the continent, it is said; but Mr. Garland says he has 
not lost any bear and is only going after types for use in 
literary work. Of course he cannot expect to get much 
knowledge of the resources of the country in so hurried 
a trip, but as a vacation undertaking it should prove a 
distinguished success and any man who ever toted a gun 
must envy him the good fortune which makes it pos- 
sible. Mr. Garland expects to be back in Omaha, via 
Dawson City, by next October, to fill engagements as 
chairman of the literary congress at the Omaha Expo- 
sition. For my part, if I ever got tangled up in that 
bear country, they could take their old exposition. 


Wolf under Chicago Post-Office. 


In the old days, yet not so very long ago, here: in 
Chicago, they used to shoot ducks at Pullman, deer at 
Madison street, Indians at Rush street and wolves about 
anywhere. On the spot where the Chicago post-cffice 
stood—the old ecretioley which was last year torn down 
to make room for another and bigger one—there 
prowled in the old days the foot of many a big gray 
wolf, as we may well imagine. But no one would sup- 

se that a gray, wolf would ever be found underneath the 
oundations of ‘the old post-office. Such, however, was 
the case, as I ‘may’ of my own eyes testify. When they 
began excavating for the new foundations the work- 
men came upoh a very good quality of clay, not a very 
pretty clay, in fact a sort of slaty blue clay, but none 
the less a plastic and tcugh and enduring clay. In some 
way word of this came to Mr. Edward Kemeys, the 
famous sculptor of wild animals, whose home is in a 
suburb of this city. Mr. Kemeys made a visit to the 
old post-office grounds, and’ saw that the clay was 
modeling clay. He had four tons of it taken to his studio, 
and he has been making wonderful things out of it 
since. The first piece which he modeled was the figure 
of a big gray wolf, a wise, knowing, thovghtful but 
cynical. gray wolf, such as no dduvi 3¢ one time 
trotted over the site of the post-office, looking back over 
his shoulder to see if anything of interest was going on 
behind him. This is the wolf which was under the post- 
office, and it is a wolf. A great many million peo- 
ple have passed that spot, never dreaming that the wolf 
was there at all. E. Hoves. 

1206 Borcz Buripina, Chicago. 





Bertin pays a salary to a professional bird-catcher, 
who k scientific institutions er with birds, 
nests and eggs. He is the only man in the empire permit- 
ted to do so, OES 72s | 
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The Big Buck of Spring Pond Carry. 


Saranac Lake, N. Y., April 1.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Last October I went to First Pond, in the 
Bog River Chain, in Township 2, St. Lawrence county, 
a distance of about two miles from Long Lake Station, 
to prepare a camp for Messrs. Hoopes and Smith, of 
Philadelphia, who had engaged another guide and my- 
self for a fifteen days’ hunting trip. On Oct. 4, after 
the camp was built, and before the gentlemen had come 
in, I started out by myself for a still-hunt, my com- 
panion also doing the same. I walked up to Spring 
Pond carry, about three-quarters of a mile from our 
camp, and soon my attention was attracted by the mov- 
ing of bushes a short distance in front of me. I raised 
my rifle to be ready to shoot instantly should -it prove 
that a deer was there, and stood perfectly motionless on 
the trail. In about a minute I saw a buck’s head with 
a most prodigious pair of antlers. The deer was not 
more than six or eight rods from me, and was hooking 
brush. As he moved along at about a right angle from 
me toward the trail his whole body appeared to view, 
and I saw at once that he was a monster buck. He 
stepped into the road and instantly turned his head and 
looked directly at me. As I fired he bounded into the 
air and dropped dead about three rods from the place 
where he stood when I shot. I had ao means of weigh- 
ing the buck, but he would easily dress, 300lbs., and was 
the largest deer that I heard of being killed in the Adi- 
rondacks last season. I was back to the camp with the 
deer in just one hour and thirty minutes from the time 
I started out from it on the hunt. 

The property upon which this buck was killed is owned 
by Messrs. William R. and Frederick A. Weed, of Pots- 
dam. It is situated in the southern part of Township 2, 
St. Lawrence county, and contains First, Second, Third 
and Fourth ponds, known as the Bog River Chain; Hor- 
net, Three Pound Spring, Long, Bradford, Alford, and 
a number of other ponds, while the Bog River runs 
through nearly the whole tract, which consists of about 
4,400 acres. I do not believe the hunting and fishing to 
be had here is surpassed anywhere in the Adirondacks. 
The speckled trout in the ponds run from Ib. to 3lbs. 
in weight, and once last August, in the latter part of the 
month, while fishing in Spring Pond, one of our party 
caught a speckled trout weighing sibs. This, of course, 
was an exception, but large trout are the rule here. 

In regard to the game laws, I would like to say that 
I approve of the action of the Legislature in passing 
an anti-hounding bill, and believe that with no hounding 
of deer in the Adirondacks for five years these animals 
will greatly increase in number, which must necessarily 
prove a benefit to the country and its inhabitants. The 
fact that I killed this deer while still-hunting is suffi- 
cient evidence that large deer can be shot and killed 
without the use of hounds; and as for sport, I never had 
so much pleasure and satisfaction in capturing a deer 
before in my life as I had in still-hunting and shooting 
this big buck. E. E, Sumner, Guide. 


Jackson Hole Game. 


Jackson, Wyo., April 7.—I am pleased to report to 
you that all the game in the Jackson Hole country has 
passed the winter successfully, except such as has been 
killed by mountain lions and coyotes, with now and then 
by a person who has no interest in game in any coun- 
try. The elk are now working toward the Yellowstone 
Park, their natural and safe breeding grounds. 

I fail to see in any particular how the annexation of 
the Teton Timber Reserve to the Park will be beneficial 
to the game unless all of Jackson’s Hole Valley is in- 
cluded, as there is no game winter range therein where 
game can successfully winter; and if the lower valley 
residents are precluded from ranging cattle on the pro- 
posed Park extension they will necessarily have to use 
the lower ranges of elk for a summer range for cattle, 
thus destroying at one fell swoop the entire band of elk 
now using it. Cattle are fed here for from 100 to 125 
days, and the fields are in main the support of the elk. 
It looks to me as though the promoters of the Park ex- 
tension must insist upon the whole valley going into 
the Park. Sure it is that the upper valley includes some 
fine scenery as well as some dangerous game destroyers, 
which the annexation will probably cover—the one with 
the other. Tue Turrp Teron. 


Ring-Necked Pheasants for New Jersey. 


In his last report to the New Jersey Fish and Game 
Commissioners State Game and Fish Protector Charles 
A. Shriner reports that 250 ring-necked pheasants have 
been distributed to various points in the State. In the 
distribution the first attention was paid to associations 
of land-owners who control lands where the birds would 
be given a chance to thrive; next in order came farm- 
ers and other individual land-owners who could offer 
protection for the birds, and then followed individual ap- 
plicants who desired to liberate the. birds in suitable 
places. In this way it is hoped that the birds will be 
given a chance and that in the course of a few years they 
will become well established in all parts of New Jersey 
where the absence of pot-hunters will permit of such a 
course, 


New York League Incorporated. 


Tue New York State Fish, Game and Forest League, 
of Seneca Falls, was incorporated by the Secretary of 
State on April 16 for the protection of the 
fish, game and forests in this State. This is 
a reorganization of the New York State Fish 
and Game Protective Association. The incorpor- 
ators are: ..S. Gavitt, of Lyons; R. P. Grant, 
of Clayton; E. G. Gould, of Seneca Falls; O. C. Corn- 
wall,.of Alexandria Bay;. C. W. Smith, of Syracuse; 
Percy Landsdowne, of Buffalo; C. B. Lapham, of Canan- 
daigua; G. R. Beck, of Auburn; W. E. Wolcott, of 
Utica; J. E. Emerson, of Lockport; Aaron Mather, of 
Honeoye Falls, and L. D. Lunt, of Dunkirk. 

Some one having died, a man of birth and fortune in 
the West Country, celebrated in his life for drawing 
pretty freely with the long-bow, it was remarked that 
the heir had buried him with much pomp, and ‘had or- 
dered for his remains a handsome monument; “wi’ an 


epitaph,” said John Clerk, in his broadest Border dialect; 
“he must hae an epitaph, an appropriate epitaph, an’ 
we'll change the exordium out o’ respect. Instead o’ the 
usual ‘Here lies,’ we'll begin his epitaph wi’ ‘Here con- 
tinues to lie.’” 


Sea and River ishing. 
Dry Fly-Fishing. 


BY GEORGE A, B. DEWAR (AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE BOOK OF 
THE DRY FLY”). 


In Three Parts—Part I. 


Tue originator of dry fly-fishing is unknown. The 
credit of first popularizing it within a limited circle of 
South of England fly-fishermen has been claimed for 
several anglers. Mr. P——, who has been fishing for 
trout for getting on now half a century, believes that he 
took trout with the single floating fly somewhere about 
the beginning of the 70s. His view is that to no single 
known individual can be justly assigned the invention, 
the patenteeship, as it were, of the dry or floating fly. 
I find that several other fly-fishermen, who have been 
angling in the same parts of the country for trout for 
forty or fifty years, share this opinion. Observing the 
rapid spread of dry fly-fishing from one or two Hamp- 
shire chalk streams to waters of all descriptions, and 
in all parts of Great Britain, and even to continental 
waters, I am scarcely surprised to see that Mr. A. N. 
Cheney predicts that the method will be practiced by 
and by in America. The rivers really adapted to the 











A FORT PIERCE TARPON. 
Taken by Mr. F. M. Tylor. 


dry fly are those of a slow or moderate pace, in which 
the water is clear and the fish are of a good size, accus- 
tomed to take natural flies of various sorts at the sur- 
face and in the sub-imago:or imago stages of exist- 
ence. If you have such waters in your grand sporting 
land, and if your brook and rainbow trout. rise well at 
the fly, I can hardly doubt that the - fly will presently 
be known in America almost as well as it is in this 
country. 

It is practically out of the question to try to explain 
to fly-fishermen by writing or word of mouth the method 
and the distinctive character of dry fly-fishing without 
bringing in the ordinary or wet fly method. Broadly 
speaking, the wet fly angler fishes the stream, where 
the dry fly angler fishes the rise, by which I mean 
the rise of one particular trout which he has observed 
feeding on natural flies in sub-imago or imago form on 
the surface of the water. The dry fly angler nearly 
always, certainly always where he can, gets well below 
his trout, and casts his fly up to it; he never uses more 
than one fly; he never, if he can possibly help it, lets 
that fly be out of sight; he strikes directly he sees the 
rise or sees the ring, never waiting till he feels the fish; 
he does not fish at all unless he finds a trout or grayling 
feeding at the surface. None of these rules are followed 
by the wet fly-fisherman, and this fact will, I think, help 
to show the wide essential difference between the two 
styles, and to give besides, what_is more to my present 
purpose, some idea of how the dry fly is used. 

The first thing which the angler has to do, after he 
has reached the water and fitted together his rod, is to 
find a fish on the move, and taking, or obviously ready 
to take, food at the surface. On some rivers one can- 
not but help notice that there is.a fairly steady hatch of 
fly and rise of trout. throughout the day. t in 
the burning summer afternoons where no fly to of 
hatches, and when the fish seem to prefer either i 
in the sun or else hiding themselves in the weeds, I have 
observed that these rivers are usually the smaller ones, 
such as tributaries of tributaries, with plenty of fairly 
rapid water. 
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Having discovered his rising trout the angler. pro- 
ceeds to get well behind it, more especially if the trout 
is situated on his own side of the stream. Sometimes 
he sees the fish more or less distinctly; at others only 
the ring which the fish makes in taking the natural fly. 
If only the latter, it is necessary to fix as closely as 
possible upon the exact spot where the rise is taking 
place. When a trout only rises once in or near the 
middle of the stream, and does not remain in sight, it 
is difficult for the angler to keep the exact spot in his 
eye, or mind. On the other hand, when the trout rises 
close in under the bank, or in a particular eddy, small 
pool, or the like, the angler is easily able to mark the 
spot. A single blade of grass, a stationary break in the 
water—if I may use such an apparently conflicting term 
—the overhanging twig of a willow, or some other sim- 
ilar object, will serve the purpose. Yet in order to feel 
perfectly sure of exactly where the trout is, the wise 
angler will usually wait to see a second rise before he 
commences operations. A good trout taking natural 
flies at the surface will move only a very little, rarely 
going more than a fodt to the right or left of his lair 
to seize an insect floating down stream. Often the trout 
will not stir so far as that, but will prefer to wait and 
suck down only the flies which come over his very nose. 

In this style of angling the more the angler can imitate 
nature the greater will his success be. The natural fly 
floats down stream with, if it be, as it usually is in the 
case of English “dry fly waters,” one of the ephemeride, 
upright wings. It is therefore necessary that the angler 
should make his fly float down with upright, or in dry 
fly parlance, “cocked” wings. To make the fly float 
the angler must prevent it getting water-logged. There- 
fore, after withdrawing the fly from the water after an 
unsuccessful cast, he has to shake the water out of it by 
a backward and forward motion of the rod in the air, 
usually over his shoulder. This process is known as 
drying the fly. 

he actual cast should be so made that the fly will 
fall from 6in. to a foot above the rising fish, or above 
the point where the ring, which tells where the fish is 
waiting for its prey, has been observed. It should then 
be allowed to float down, and if not taken should still 
by no means be removed from the water till it has trav- 
eled a foot or eyen 18in. below the point where the fish 
is known to be lying. If removed too soon it will very 
likely scare or “set down” the fish for an hour or more— 
i. €., catise the fish to cease feeding on the natural fly. 
Delicacy of cast is by no means only essential to dry 
fl -fishing; from time to time for a long while past an- 
gling writers have laid stress upon the necessity of let- 
ting the flies fall “like thistle-down” on the water. But, 
if it is necessary in wet fly-fishing, it is assuredly not less 
so when the dry fly is being used. If the fly fall heavily 
on the water it will soon get drowned, perhaps before 
it has traveled its few necessary inches; and the trout 
will not under those conditions deign to even glance 
at it. Accuracy of cast is,’if possible, more absolutely 
necessary than lightness of cast. Let a cunning old 
trout see too much of the gut, or let the fly fall wide of 
the mark at the first cast, and success is always unlikely. 
Therefore the angler should measure the distance nicely, 
and not let his fly alight till he is tolerably sure that he 
will be able to place it in the right spot. Hurry in dry 
fly-fishing is as fatal as it is in deer stalking. It is quite 
true that there often seenis not a maqment to lose during 
what the angler knows to be a short, sharp rise of fish 
and hatch of natural fly, but still it is far better to err on 
the side of deliberation than precipitation. The thing 
is never to hurry, and yet never to lose a moment, but 
then that way lieth perfection. 


New England Fishing. 


Boston, April 13.—Landlocked salmon fishing at Se- 
bago Lake in Maine has been unusually good since the 
ice went out. Thirty-five salmon were caught there Sat- 
urday and Sunday, and ten or twelve on Monday. One 
of the largest, caught by C. E. Davis, of Portland, 
weighed 12%4lbs. One or two good fish have been taken 
by Soston fishermen, and they all unite in praising the 
fishing there. Charles A. Robinson, of South Windham, 
a gentleman thoroughly posted on salmon fishing at Se- 
bago, telephoned John G. Wright, of this city, on Thurs- 
day to-look out for a 12'4lb. salmon that was on the way 
to him. This fish goes to just the right place, since Mr. 
Wright has been prevented from making his usual fish- 
ing trip to ey this spring by illness. With Mr. 
Robinson he has fished there every spring for a number 
of seasons, and may go later. 

The members of the Sebago Club are off to-day for 
their delightful sporting camps at that lake. The party 
includes Mr. Gookin and friend, Mr. E. Harding; Mr. 
Sias, Mr. Mitten, Judge Bolster, Mr. Paine, Mr. Fitch, 
Mr. Lawson, Mr. Henderson and Mr. Fisher. The gen- 
tlemen are all fond of fishing; several of them are sal- 
mon experts, and some good catches should be recorded, 
though the latest reports suggest that the fishing has 
not been as good for a day or two as on the first days 
after the departure of the ice. 

Some good catches of trout are noted from Wheeler 
Brook, in and near Byfield. Senator Charlie Bailey and 
C. H. Tarbox fished there a few hours on Saturday, 
with the result of five trout for Tarbox and six for Bailey. 
Two or three of the fish measure’ 1oin. in length. This 
is considered very good indeed for brook trout in Massa- 
chusetts. The brook is controlled by the land owners 
around it, and is thoroughly posted. Restocking has 
been done to some extent, and the fine fish taken this 
spring are believed to be the result of restocking and 
protection, As 

Boston, April 18.—Cold weather has kept the trout 
fishermen at come for two or three days, but later the 
skies are bright, and good catches are looked for on 
Patriots’ Day, Apel 19. The ice did not get out of New- 


found Lake, N. H., till Thursday, according to telegrams, 
and the R. O. Harding party did not start till Saturday. 
They good fishing. At this writing the ice is 
still in Wi ee, though expected to leave at any 


moment. Considerable ions are being made at 
several points on that jake c the entertainment of fish- 
ermen, who troll for | trout. Lake Auburn, Me., is 
clear of ice, or will be time this item is read, since 
the coves were clear, to reports last night, 
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A good run of salmon is looked for there, since some of 
the largest on record were taken and stripped last fall 
at breeding time. The Commissioners also noted a 
greater number than usual at that time on the spawning 
beds. Moosehead is expected to clear of ice early this 
year, to be in keeping with the waters of the southern 
part of the State, but still the woods are full of snow in 
that part of the country, with freezing weather nearly 
every night. 

Fishing at Sebago Lake has been even better than 
at first reported. On the whole more salmon have been 
taken than ever before for the same length of time, and 
though there was a lull in the fishing for two or three 
days last week, still the persistent fishermen were getting 
two or three fair fish each day. The milder weather of 
to-day is anpected to start the fishing again. The great- 
est success has been found at “The Bar,” so called, not 
far from the mouth of Muddy River. Fully fifty fine 
salmon were taken there in one day—Tuesday last. Mr. 
R. P. Woodman, than whom there is not a greater sal- 
mon enthusiast, returned the other day with a score of 
seven handsome fish, the largest weighing 8%4lbs. He 
is greatly pleased with his success, but kindly attributes 
a good share of it to his guide of many other seasons, 
Kit Shaw. Mr. Woodman says that Kit will work 
all day, if there is a salmon ready to bite, and be very 
sure to put his man “on to him.” Immediately on finish- 
ing for Mr. Woodman Kit was placed in charge of two 
more Boston fishermen, at Mr. Woodman’s instigation. 
They will also stop at Crocket’s, which point is proving 
to be the best for fishing this year. On his way out, and 
they on their way in, Mr. Woodman met the members 
of the Sebago Club already noted, fourteen of them. Mr. 
Fisher, of that party, asked him “What luck?” “Seven 
fine ones,” answered Mr. W. Instantly his words were 
caught up with a shout by the rest of the party, and 
went through the whole car. 

Judge Hobbs, a former fishing friend of the late Judge 
Virgin, of the Maine Supreme Bench, has taken the big- 
gest salmon at Sebago so far this year; and everybody 
is glad of it. The Judge declares that the fish “pulled 
like a heifer and jumped oft. out of water several times.” 
Dr. Brock, of the Maine General Hospital at Portland, 
has taken a t1olb. salmon, and his friends are congratu- 
lating him. 

The “specimen” sent to the Boston Athletic Club by 
Guide Douglas, of Kibby Valley Hotel, last week, proves 
to be a loon instead of a bear. The writing was mistaken. 
It got blurred somewhat, and it was easier to read “bear” 
than “loon.” But the club is much pleased with the 
specimen, however. SPECIAL. 


4 
Two Thousand Miles for Three 
, ‘ ‘ 
Days’ Fishing. 

Battimore, April 13.—O. K. Chobee’s letter in your 
issue of April 9 reminds me to report to Forest AND 
Stream. I left Baltimore with a friend Saturday, April 
2, for Florida, and we arrived at Fort Pierce on the In- 
dian River Sunday afternoon—z41 miles south from Jack- 
sonville, Fort Pierce is a short distance from Indian 
hee Tall, and here the best fishing on the river can 

e had, 

Monday rain interfered to some extent with our fish- 
ing, but as we had traveled 1,000 miles for a few 
days’ fishing we didn’t scare a bit for the rain. The 
wind blew a gale and the sea trout were hungry. The 
sailing and fighting the trout of 6 and 1olbs. on an 8oz. 
rod were exciting, and the boat surging along over the 
whitecaps lent additional zest to the sport. Tuesday 
and Wednesday were a repetition of Monday’s catch 
with the exception that on Tuesday we went to the inlet 
and interviewed the red snapper, otherwise greased light- 


ning. 

This day my friend J. C. S, fastened on a channel bass 
of 20lbs., which seemed in the humor to carry away 3ooft. 
of line, rod and reel. He, however, stopped the fish, and 
after a fight of twenty minutes brought him to gaff. My 
friend’s efforts to a him furnished me with much 
amusement, and I concluded I did not want any of that in 
mine. “Wait,” said J.C. S. ‘He laughs best who laughs 
last.” But the best of the fun that day was when he inter- 
viewed the red snapper. Whiz! sang his reel. “Sto 
him!” cried the boatman. “Stop the devil!” said 4 Cc. S. 
“Can't stop greased lightning.” And he didn’t. The fish 
started shoreward, fouling the line on some mangrove 
roots and parting it. I didn’t dare laugh, for he tips 
the scale at 21olbs., and the water was too deep for wad- 


ing. 

Wednesday he had the laugh on me. We had been out 
but a short time, the wind blowing fresh west-north- 
west, when I had a wicked strike. “Tarpon,” said the 
boatman. Away he went, 200, 300ft. “Stop him!” 
“Can't do it; the line on the reel burns my thumb; see 
the smoke from it.” I finally checked him so far as to 
enable me to get control of the reel. “What is it?” I 
asked of the boatman. “Young tarpon,” he replied. 
“Can't be,” I said; “he did not leap when I struck.” 
“Channel bass,” said J. C. S. “You now have some of 
my meat. What are you mad about? Bring him to 
gaff. Don’t fool away. your time.” 


Away he $ again, 200ft.; and we follow with the 
boat. I fi ly bring him to gaff after thirty-five min- 
utes of hard fighting—27lbs. of channel bass and a ton 
of mad fish. “I don’t think I ever saw you real mad 


before,” said J. C. S. “How do you like it? 
want more of the same?” 

Now I acknowledge I was a little “riled,” because 
he had the laugh on me. “No,” I said, “if I strike an- 
nn steam engine I will cut my line if I can get hod 
of it.” 

Half.an hour later I had another fight with a 2olb. 
fish of the same kind. The fighting quality of the chan- 
nel bass is not equal, pound for pound, with that of the 
sea trout. They make many fierce runs, and are diffi- 
cult to control with a light rod, like the one with which 
I was fishing, and with a sea in whitecaps, but taking it 
all in all I have never had the sport discounted in an 
experience of fifty years’ angling. Remember too that 
this was my first experience in salt-water fishing. Here- 
tofore my ing has been confined to fresh-water brook 
trout and b bass (small mouth), with very few 
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exceptions in my early youth. We returned home well 
pleased with our sport and success, with a new skin on 
cheeks and nose, especially the nose, and were rated 
as fishing cranks for traveling 2,000 miles to get three 
day’s fishing. Well, well, every man has his hobby, and 
we took a long journey because we didn’t want to ride 
our hobby to death. 

Now something of Fort Pierce. We were domiciled 
at the Fort Pierce Hotel with Mr. Frank M. Tyler, one 
of the best of hosts. Mr. Tyler will not only take espe- 
cial pains to make you comfortable and feel at home; he 
will feed you well and exert himself to have you provided 
with good guides for hunting ané good boatmen for fish- 
ing. Mr. Tyler is a fisherman for tarpon, and his prowess 
is evidenced in a mounted tarpon of 5ft. 6in. and a regis- 
ter of many others. There is a record of twenty or more, 
giving size and weight, as also by whom captured, dur- 
ing the season of 1897, which record is placed on a 
blackboard in the hotel office. 

The Gulf Coast cannot claim all the sport, if ‘sport it 
be, attending the capture of the “silver king.” The 
method of capture on the East Coast differs from that on 
the Gulf Coast. On the East Coast they do not “still- 
fish.” They troll, and the fish does not swallow the bait 
and hook, as is the case on the Gulf Coast; the fish is 
hooked in the mouth, requiring greater skill in bringing 
to gaff, and in consequence many more escape than 
are captured. Nor do they fish with Mr. Joe Jefferson’s 
“billiard cue” (vide Brother Cheney). It seems to me 
the method employed on the East Coast is more sports- 
manlike and to be preferred to that of the Gulf Coast, 
orenins that I cared to fish for tarpon; but I freel 
confess I haven’t any hankering that way. I wouldn't 
like to be towed all over the ocean coast at night—no, 
nor in daylight—by a big brute of a fish. In such cir- 
cumstances I would cut and run. Boa Xe 


Fresh-Water Angling. 


No. Ill.—Brook Trout (Concluded). 
BY FRED MATHER. 


THERE is no fly-fisher who is so free from anxiety as 
the angler who is seated in a boat upon a lake. There 
are no overhead bushes to either detain or snatch a fly 
from his line, and ‘but few sunken logs or limbs to look 
out for, With a freedom from anxiety there is also a large 
batch of personal comfort in the absence of wet feet 
and the other traditional features of fisherman’s luck, 
as well as freedom from too much physical exertion 
which just suits a lazy man, such as I claim to be. There 
are many good people who revile a lazy man, but the 
lazy man usually finds it too much trouble to say, as 
I do, that a busy, bustling, nervous man, who always 
wants to do something when there is no need to do 
anything, is a nuisance of the first water in camp. To 
him action takes the place of thought, and he has no 
pleasure in contemplation of nature in her mo6ds and 
tenses, and therefore has no poetry in his soul. The lazy 
man may not be the most successful hunter, fisher or 
business man, but his compensation comes in getting 
more enjgyment out of life than the hustler who is 
worn out Teles he has had time to reach middle age. 

Trouting from a boat on a lake is, to me, the ve 
poetry of angling. It is a compromise between the al- 
most lethargic angling of the Waltonian school, which 
was content to sit all day in hope to see “his cork go 
down,” and the ferocious fisher of to-day who seeks 
to break records and is willing to tramp through miles 
of streams to do it. Fishing records are a modern abom- 
ination; they are supposed to measure the amount of 
pleasure that an angler has had when he answers the 
question, “How many did you get?” or “What was 
the biggest fish you ever caught?” 


Communing with Nature. 


To the man who loves to commune with nature these 
questions do not enter into his calculations, Angling is 
merely his excuse for an outing, and the lazy man is 
the one who takes. time for such communion and is not 
worried for fear that his catch will not be as great as 
that of some other man. He is not afraid, nor ashamed, 
to say that his catch was very light, but with the mental 
reservation that he had a most pleasurable day. The 
Apostle was not ashamed to say: “We have toiled all 
night and caught nothing.” ere is no disgrace in 
this. If the fish are not there, or are not feeding, the 
best of anglers cannot make a large catch, and the fact 
that the largest fish ever taken from a certain water was 
taken by you does not crown ros as king of all the 
anglers, and is not a thing to boast of, for it was an 
accident. If you had not been there at that time the 
fish would have been taken a few days later by an- 
other angler, and you are entitled to no particular credit 
for taking the largest fish, and its captute does not 
place you on a pedestal where you are to be admired as 
the greatest. of anglers. Remember it was merely your 


luck. 
It is not all of Fishing to Fish, 


In my book, “Men I Have Fished With,” I credited 
the saying, “It is not all of fishing to fish,” to the late 
George Dawson. Its origin has been disputed, but the 
saying will live as long as it deserves to do. The busy 
angler who fishes from the time he can see in the morn- 
ing until he can’t see at night may be fond of fishing, 
but misses the best part of it; he keeps count of every 
fish, and knows the exact number in his creel, but he 
does not see the wood duck go to her nest in the hollow 
tree, the mink prowling on the shore, nor does he 
hear the wood pewee nor the tap of the woodpecker; to 
him the fishing is all there is of it. 


Lake Fishing, 

Seated in a comfortable boat on a mountain lake is 
my favorite form of trouting. No boatman is needed, at 
least not by me; but with light oars which have an.iron 
swivel, or dowel, which fits into a hole in gunwale, 
so that the oars may be dropped and hang by the side 
of the boat when not in use, one can do the little rowing 
nece while casting. 

In spring and fall, or while the water is cool, the trout 
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may be found near the shore, and it’s a good plan to row 
up against the wind and let the boat drift down, using 
an oar now and then to keep in or off shore, as needed. 
Keeping about 6oft. from shore and casting toward it 
at different distances, or wherever the trout are rising, 
is a good plan if the wind is not too strong to allow 
careful fishing. If the boat goes too fast, for ‘it should 
drift gently, an anchor must be dropped while the water 
near and far is fished; then lift the anchor just clear 
of the bottom and drift into new water, steering with 
one oar or both. 

In this mode of fishing it is best to cast in semi- 
circles, beginning at 20ft. and casting up or down the 
lake, making casts 1oft. apart on the half circle and then 
reel off more line and cast 3oft., and so on until the 
water has been covered, unless you see where a trout 
is rising, when it is well to cast near that spot, not neces- 
sarily into it; within a few feet will do, for the chances 
are that the fish did not go straight down, and the 
angler may often see which way it headed and make 
the cast where the fish is supposed to be at the time. 


Spring Holes. 

Most lakes become too warm~near the shores 
and on the shallows in May or June to be comfortable 
for brook trout, and then they do not care to go to 
depths of 60 or 8oft., as the lake trout of the Great Lakes 
and the Adirondacks do. It is cool down there, and in 
the lakes mentioned it is my belief that the brook trout 
know that their monstrous relatives dwell in those cool 
depths and would take the largest of them in and out of 
wet if they only had a chance. At any rate they do not 
go there, but congregate about the springs which come 
into the bottom of the lakes in shallower water, say 
from 8 to 15ft. deep, where they find a temperature to 
their liking, food, and light enough to see it. 

To know the spring holes is to know the lake, for it 
is seldom that there is any surface indication of their 
existence. Usually the spring bubbles up in a hundred 
or more small boiling points, which just lift the sand 
and keep it clean, but with no central spout strong 
enough to ripple the surface. Here the trout must be 
approached warily. 

A “dry fly” would be useless in a spring hole, I 
doubt if a trout can see an ordinary fly and distinguish 
it as a fly, if it is looking up through tsft. of water 
when there is a ripple on the surface. If it can distin- 
guish it the trout will not rise to the surface for it. Pos- 
sibly the knowledge that the surface water is warmer 
may influence the fish, but I prefer to think it a ques- 
tion of vision, for a trout cannot see far, and by far I 
mean to say that it cannot see soft. straight ahead in 
the clearest water. True it will take fright at a splash 
in the water beyond that distance, but a splash may be 
heard or felt by the trout. Yes, a trout can hear a 
sound made under water, but can’t hear a fisherman 
swear. I have no time nor inclination to go into this 

uestion, which has been argued at length, and will let 
the assertion rest. 

Therefore spring-hole fishing for trout is an art by 


itself. Approach the spring hole carefully. Anchor to - 


windward, so that you may drift down on it, but stop 
away off. If you know that this particular spring sheds 
its coolness over a circle of say 6oft., stop at about that 
distance from the circumference of the circle; cast to- 
ward it a few times, and if there is no rise move a few 
feet nearer by ne the anchor and dropping it again; 
not by a plunk as if you were bobbing for eels, but as 
described above. 

If the spring hole is over roft. deep, put on a split 
shot just above the tail fly and cast, working the fly 
after it has sunk about 2ft. Cast to right and left, and 
if a fish is hooked keep it from getting to the center 
of the pool at all hazards. Lead it around to the other 
side of the boat and fight it where it will not disturb the 
others, and so proceed to fish the spring hole in a sys- 
tematic manner, 

Never make a cast into the center of the pool until 
you have fairly circled it and picked off a few trout from 
the outside, because a trout that is hooked in the center 
of the pool, and fought there, may be the only one 
that you may get from it. To alarm a trout has the 
same effect as alarming any other animal; it becomes 
cautious. 

Split shot can be bought of all tackle dealers, and in 
different sizes. They are readily closed on a leader by 
the teeth or a tap with a pocket-knife. They are a 
necessity in fishing spring holes, but not in other trout 
fishing. I don’t like them, but when trout are in dee 
water and will not come to the surface for a fly, it is 
the old problem of Mahomet and the mountain. 


The Number of Flies to Use. 


On a oft. trout leader we often start in with three 
flies of different colors, the tail fly and two droppers; 

e last one is sometimes called the hand fly, because 
it is nearest the angler. The tail fly is an extension 
of the leader,‘ and while that is sunken and moved in 
the watér like a swimming crustacean or water insect 
the droppers being pendant from the leader are playing 
on the surface like an insect occasionally touching the 
water to lay its eggs, a process known as daping. 

I have said that we often start in with three flies. Some 
anglers never fish with less; and many a night have I 
lain in camp and — the question of one fly or three. 
My own choice is for only one, but it is fair to present 
both sides of the case, and we will. 


Years .I fished and camped on an Adirondack 
lake with the late James Geddes, of Syracuse, N. Y., of 
whom I wrote as one of the “Men I Have Fished 


With” in Forest anp Stream of Oct. 16, 1807, and he 
said: “I tell you that a dropper playing on the surface 
is more to a trout than the drowned tail fly. 
It is more like what Reub. Wood describes as dry fly- 
fishing, which he practiced in ag than our ordinary 
fly-casting.. The moverttent of the living insect is con- 
terfeited, and with the right colored droppers the trout 
prefer the droppers. Your old friend Nessmuk, whom 
wer from a watery grave last night*, had a worm 
on his: tail fly,, but none on the droppers, and I think 
that he is:an authority on the subject, and that you don’t 
know @ about it. Now what have you to say?” 


* See Fonzst awp Stazam of Sept. 25. 1897. 
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“T have this to say: Nessmuk is an authority on 
woodcraft, but to quote him on fly-fishing is a new prop- 
osition. When he was not near anglers any kind of 
bait that would take trout would serve his purpose. He 
was a part of nature, but somehow his sentimentality did 
not take the direction of trout fishing—more’s the pity.” 

“Well, what has this to do with the question of hand 
flies?” 

“Nothing further than to refute your assertion that 
our old friend Nessmuk was an authority on fly-fishing. 
I will concede him an intimate knowledge of camping, 
light canoes, and knowledge of the woods, but at fly- 
fishing he could hardly rank as a duffer, for he did not 
practice it. He fished merely to get meat, and he loved 
the woods as few men love it.” 

“Well, well, we will admit all that. Go on and present 
your case for a single fly, and that a drowned one on 
the tail end of the cast. I’m a sinner if I can see where 
you have a leg to stand on.” 

“My dear Jim,” said I, “the tastes and fancies of a 
trout are various. On a stream or lake you may pre- 
sent three flies to at least 10,000 trout ‘which are lying 
below. They all see them, but they only attract about fifty 
fish; figure the percentage for yourself. Of that num- 
ber about twenty take the fly and are caught, the rest 
miss it. Of these twenty at least fifteen aré taken on the 
tail fly, if it is the one which has lured the most fish 
either in its present pesition or as a hand fly.” 

“No, I object,” said Mr. Geddes. “In this argument 
there must be no shifting of a favorite fly from a dropper 
to a tail fly.” 

“Then we must bind ourselves to keep a fly in a cer- 
tain position,” I replied, “and that would kill my prac- 
tice of putting the favorite as a tail fly and abolishing all 
others. In my experience the tail fly, if properly se- 
lected as a killer for that day, will take more trout 
than any other fly on the leader, because it is sunken 
and resembles a swimming thing, perhaps a gammarus 
or other crustacean, or some swimming beetle or fly, or, 
as I think more likely, the trout does not think about it 
nor mistake it for anything which it ever saw, but just 
er at it on general principles, just as a puppy will 
grab at a toad because it moves and then drops it when 
the toad burns his mouth with the secretions from its 
skin. Usually one lesson teaches the puppy the differ- 
ence between the acrid skin of a toad and that of the 
harmless frog, but the trout pays for the mistake with 
its life, while the puppy froths at the mouth like a boy 
who has bitten an Indian turnip, and gets over it soon- 
er.” 

I can’t believe that a trout is an entomologist who 
casts his eye aloft at the imitation insect, and thus solilo- 
quizes: “That moving thing cannot be a May fly; its 
tail does not cock up enough; it is probably not one 
of the ephemera, but may be some species of Phryga- 
— which I do not know, and I’ll sample it and try its 

avor,. 

If any of the “natural school” of fly-fishers who believe 
in copying the natural fly thinks that a trout reasons 
in that manner, and it pleases him to think so, we will not 
quarrel about it, but he would need to argue long to 
make me think so. In my first article I merely intimated 
that I had no belief in trying to imitate natural flies, but 
will now say that I have a belief on the subject, and that 
belief is that a trout will take a nondescript fly as quickly 
as any, if the fancy strikes the trout to seize it. It is an 
impulse that is acted on at once and is not reasoned out 
on entomological lines, just as I have slapped down a 
beetle which came too near before I ever thought of 
striking at it. I struck first and thought afterward, and 
I believe that a trout does the same. 

If every trout that saw the angler’s fly rose at it there 
would be no trout left. It is only the occasional fish, say 
one in a hundred, which rises to the cast, and of this 
number there are many which miss. 


A Trout Rises in Play. 


Many of the misses seem plainly intentional. I have 
seen the same trout rise several times at the same fly, 
cast after a few moments’ rest, and miss it every time. 
The trout is a fair marksman, and while it may miss 
a moving fly occasionally it will not repeat the miss 
many times. Why then does it so often rise and miss? 
Play, my boy, play; only this and nothing more. Most 
animals play, why not the lively trout? 

Some years ago a subtile humorist, perhaps Charles 
Hallock, started anglers to arguing over the question 
whether a trout did not strike a fly with its tail and 
flip it into its mouth. The question was taken seriously, 
and as we have all seen a trout come up in play and 
toss the fly in air with its tail there was quite a lot of 
fun got out of the arguments. Verily the funniest thing 
is not a frog, although he has the reputation of it. 


Doubles. 


The reason why I wish to learn which fly is the most 
killing and then to fish it alone as a tail fly is a dread 
of doubles. I would prefer to fish for an hour without 
a rise than to hook two trout at once. It may happen if 
you use more than one fly, and that is why I prefer to 
fish with only one if I can hit on a fair killer for the 
day. The favorite of yesterday stands small chance to- 
day if the weather conditions differ, or if they do not. 
Woman has been charged with being capricious; in my 
limited experience I have not found her so, but if there 
is a living thing on the earth or the waters beneath that 
is fickle in its fancies it isa trout. With two trout on 
the same leader there is no yielding of the rod between 
them, nor giving of line which saves the day in the 
sayage rush of a lusty trout--when there is but one to 
handle. With a double there is danger of both jerking 
in opposite directions at the same instant, and then 
something may give way or so strain the gut that it is 
weakened: 

When the angler is so unfortunate as to hook two fish 
at the same time he must be patient and humor them 
until they are tired enough to'reel in, trusting that one 
may unhook itself or that they may not jerk at the leader 
simultaneously. If, however, they are brought near 
enough to net, be very careful; get the net well under 
the furthest trout and then take the other, but never 
try to net the near one until the other is in the net. 


Unlucky Strikes. 


Worse than a double is a trout that strikes at the 
moment when you are recovering for another cast. Of 
course it can’t be prevented, and so I call it unlucky. 
Such a strike may break anything from a snell or a 
leader to the tip of the rod, and it happens to the best 
anglers. If the trout is a small one it may be snatched 
out of the water and over the head of the angler without 
breaking anything, but it puts a strain on tackle which 
does it no good, while if the trout be of good size there 
is sure to be damage. 


Chuck and Chance, 


This is a term of derision devised by the sticklers for 
imitations of natural flies, to be hurled at the heads of 
anglers of my class who do not care whether a fly imi- 
tates anything that lives or not, as long as a trout will 
rise at it. We are “chuck and chance” anglers, and if 
the term pleases them it pleases us. 

What is. there to do but to chuck and chance? Note 
the beautiful alliteration. We go to the lake or stream 
and “chuck” three different flies; if one or more by 
“chance” proves acceptable, there we are. If, however, 
the trout will have none of them, we change flies and 
“chance” again and again until we hit the right fly. 
Some have a rude formula which prompts them to use 
dark flies on a bright day, light-colored flies at evening, 
but others reverse the rule. 

This mode of chance the “natural fly’ man, who is 
much more common in British waters than here, con- 
temptuously calls unscientific. In his fly-book there are 
no nondescripts, such as the red ibis, queen of the water, 
and other flies which have no resemblance to living 
insects, and therefore should not be used to lure trout, 
but he has all the so-called imitations of insects which 
ever by accident or design appear on the surface of the 
water, and he believes that they are really imitations; 
a faith which requires a strong imagination behind it. 
He approaches the water in a thoughtful and observant 
mood. He satisfies himself as to the kind of fly, or flies, 
which are hovering over the water on that day, and if 
the trout are rising at them he searches his book for an 
imitation. If he has nothing which satisfies his esthetic 
mind he catches one of the flies, counts the hairs on its 
off hindleg, and producing materials from his kit he pro- 
ceeds to tie what he thinks to be an imitation of the 
insect, and having wasted an hour at this work begins 
to cast, and if he takes a few brace of trout with his fly 
he is satisfied, and flatters himself that no other combi- 
nation of fur, wool and feather would have taken those 
trout. He is perfectly satisfied, and why should not we, 
the “chuck and chance” men, be satisfied? 

My dear brother of the angle, if the “natural fly” an- 
gler will permit me to so address him, there is not the 
slightest objection to your methods nor to your nursing 
of pet theories. You may be a trifle cranky, but you 
are a good fellow after all; you are entitled to respect 
because you are sincere. We, who cast the derided non- 
descripts, are as. sincere as you, and if we choose to 
begin casting in what you deridingly call the “chuck 
and chance” manner, why is not our sincerity entitled 
to as much respect as yours? 

I don’t pretend to see with the eye of a trout nor to 
think with its brain. Just what insect the trout may 
think, if it does think, my fly may be is a mattef of per- 
fect indifference to me if the trout decides to take it. A 
fly in a tackle store may look to the buyer very different 
from its appearance to a trout who sees-it wet and sod- 
den through 6ft. of water, against a sky which may be 
white, gray or blue. 

These are radical views, but in the first article I de- 


. clared myself a Philistine on the fly question, in order 


to anticipate the charge, if it should be made. Most 
anglers, especially American anglers, use more nonde- 
script flies than the alleged imitations, and by the word 
“alleged” I mean to assert that the imitations may serve 
to deceive a trout which is lying in three or more feet 
of water, but to me have no resemblance of an insect. 
Take a “palmer,” or “hackle,” as it is often called; would 
a child of ten years old ever mistake it for a caterpillar? 
Never in the wide, wide world. And so it goes; the 
imitations of natural flies are, to my eye, most imperfect 
imitations, and sometimes they are killers and at others 
the trout will have none of them, but prefer some gaudy 
nondescript, and if they do I indulge them in their tancy 
and “chuck for chance” without a bit of respect for tra- 
ditions, or the rules laid down that certain flies are only 
to be used during certain months, or any other rule 
which I may consider nonsense; but then I am a Philis- 
tine, and what can you expect? 


Hockhocksen and Pine Brooks. 


Paterson, N. J., April 14.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Permit me to say a few words in regard to the com- 
plaint made in your last issue by Mr. Leonard Hulit, to 
the effect that streams recently stocked by the State 
were unlawfully posted by a deputy warden. Shortly 
after the streams in question were stocked an applica- 
tion was made to me by Deputy Brown and others for 
notices prohibiting fishing for three years; I replied that 
no such notices were used, as the law prohibiting fishing 
in stocked streams for three years applies only to 
streams when first stocked. When I was informed that 
notices had nevertheless been posted by Mr. Brown I 
had the matter investigated, and I learned that about 
one-eighth of a mile of the stream was posted by a well- 
known lawyer of Long Branch, who was anxious to 
protect the fish against pot-hunters, but who never ob: 
jected to sportsmen indulging their sport with rod and 
line. Every property owner has the right to prohibit 
trespassing at all times, and if I am correctly informed 
nothing further was done, I am led to believe that Mr. 
Hulit was misinformed as to the extent of the posting. 
The State Commission certainly never has prevented 
fishing in streams because they had been recently 
stocked. Cuas. A. SHRINER. 





Tuesday. Correspondence 
should reach us at the latest by Monday, and as much 
earlier as practiouble. 


ANGLING NOTES. 
The Pikes 


A GENTLEMAN in Pennsylvania sends me the follow- 
ing questions: Being very much interested in a con- 
troversy in which the mascalonge and pike have played 
an important part, I thought I would write and get 
your opinion on the following questions: 

First—Is the true mascalonge (Esox nobilior) found 
inhabiting Chautauqua Lake? 

Second—What is the most marked difference between 
the mascalonge (Esox nobilior) and pike (Esox lucius)? 

Third—Do these two species of fish ever cross? 

Fourth—What is the average weight of the pike (Esoxr 
luctus) in this country? 

Replying to these question in their order: 

First—The mascalonge is found in Chautauqua Lake, 
and is propagated by the State of New York artificially. 
It is, however, no longer known by the scientific name 
Esox nobilior, as according to Jordan & Evermann’s 
classification it is Lucius masquinongy, and the pike, 
formerly Esox lucius, is now Lucius lucius. 

While the Chautauqua Lake mascalonge is not col- 
ored like the St. Lawrence River fish, it is structurally 
the same, and this is also true of the Wisconsin fish 
in comparison. The Chautauqua fish, instead of having 





PICKEREL, 
Cheeks and opercles completely scaled. 


round brown spots on a light ground, has splashes 
of brown; quite irregular in shape, on a light ground. 
Occasionally these marks are nearly round, some of 
them on some specimens. The Wisconsin fish, like the 
Ottawa River fish, is unspotted, but they are all true 
mascalonge. 

Second—The most marked difference, perhaps, that 
is constant is the scales on cheek and gill covers. In 
the case of the mascalonge the scales cover the upper 
half only (generally about eight rows of scales) of the 
cheeks and gill covers; while in the case of the pike 
the cheeks are entirely covered with scales, and the 
lower half of the gill covers is bare the same as the 
mascalonge. The coloring of the pike is more constant 
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PIKE. 
Cheeks scaly. Lower half of opercles naked. 


than the coloring of the mascalonge. The pike of this 
country and Europe are the same, and always it is found 
with lIemon-colored, bean-shaped spots on a darker 
ground. Within a year, I think, Forest anp STREAM 
has published cuts of the scales of pike, mascalonge 
and pickerel on cheeks and gill covers in a manner 
to show the difference beyond a question. 

Third—No; not in nature. It is man that makes 
mules, and up to this time man does not appear to have 
thought of making a hybrid pike, but he may when 
he does think of it, in which case we will have a fish 
that is not as good as either parent. 

Fourth—It is difficult to give the average weight of 
pike in this country, but probably from 4 to 15lbs. The 
largest I know of being taken came from a lake in 





MASCALONGE. 
Lower half of cheeks and opercles naked. 


Pennsylvania, and weighed g5lbs. A pike of s6lbs. was 
caught in Ireland. I mentioned this fish, at the time 
of its capture, in this journal; and several times since 
that time lists of big pike have been printed in the 
English papers, with never a mention of the 56lb. fel- 
low.. Very recently I read a letter from a gentleman 
who gave the details of the capture of the fish in ques- 
tion, and now I presume it will be included in future 
lists printed in England. Some years’ ago—I cannot 
give the date—Forest AnD Stream published in con- 
nection with my notes a half tone of a ~ caught in 
Lake George, N. Y., and it was one of the best pic- 
tures of the fish I have seen, and it was because the 
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markings of the fish were so plainly shown that I sent 
it in for illustration. 


Pickerel. 


There is a clipping on my hook which fits in right 
here. Some one sent me an article from the New 
York Sun. descriptive of fishing in Florida, and in 
the article is this: “The pickerel of the Ocklawaha 
are big fellows too. They are exactly the same as the 
chain pickerel of the North (Esox reticulatus), but they 
are so black that the reticulations are. hard to find 
until the fish have been out of the water some time. 
From 4 to 6lbs. is ordinary weight, and 10 to t1albs. 
something to boast about.” 

This man writes as though he were perfectly familiar 
with his subject, and Esox reticulatus is the chain pick- 
erel all right enough, or it was until its name was 
changed to Lucius reticulatus; but the weights, Io to 
12lbs., are what make us gasp for air. The maximum 
weight of this fish was heretofore supposed to have been 
about 6lbs. in very exceptional cases, and the average 
from 1% to 2%lbs. The Florida pickerel has been 
described under another name, Esox phaleratus, and its 
southernmost limit is Grooked Lake, Orange county; 
but Jordan says there is no difference between phaler- 
atus and reticulatus, and gives the maximum length of 
the species as 24in., and a 24in. pickerel will not weigh 
anywhere near 10 to 12lbs. It is true that the writer 
in the Sun does not declare that the pickerel of the 
Ocklawaha do weigh 10 to t2lbs., for he says those 
weights are something to boast of; but I do not imagine 
this is said in the same sense that a man would say that 
a brook trout of 25lbs. is something to boast of, know- 
ing that there are no brook trout of that weight. We 
must assume, I think, that the writer intends to convey 
the idea that pickerel actually did grow to the weights 
he mentions in the waters he described, but I would 
really like to know whether this was scale or water 
weight; whether the fish have ever weighed 10 or talbs. 
on scales, or when seen in the water they were esti- 
mated to weigh over 1olbs. Will some one familiar 
with the region please enlighten us on this subject? 


Scrod, 


Another clipping came to the surface when I was 
fishing for the 12lb. pickerel on my copy hook, and 
here it is: 

“The difference between broiled schrod and broiled 
fresh codfish is that the former is salted for about thirty- 
six hours before being cooked.” 

I protest against the spelling and the salting. I can- 
not now tell where the clipping came from, but proba- 
bly, from its appearance, from some household receipt 
column in one of the daily papers, and the man who 
wrote it (a woman would have known better) was a 
farmer who may have been an artist at sheep shearing, 
but he was off on broiled scrod. First, as to the spell- 
ing. The Century Dictionary says: “Scrod (skrod). A 
young codfish, especially one that is split and fried or 
boiled (New England).” 

The first broiled scrod was eaten in New York a good 
many years ago. I was in the habit of going to Fulton 
Market for oysters for luncheon, and I ate them at 
Dorlon & Shaffer’s before ever Dorlon dreamed of a 
place in Twenty-third street. I went as usual one day, 
but I had rather tired of oysters, and as I met Dorlon 
at his stand I told him so; and he said take luncheon 
with him, and it would not be of oysters. When a 
covered dish was placed between us I was curious to 
know what was under the cover, and when I saw that 
it covered what I guessed to be a codfish I was disap- 
pointed, and expressed my disappointment, to use no 
stronger expression. Dorlon advised me to try the fish 
before finding more fault, and I have always re- 


gretted that I kicked before tasting the fish. He 
said that when I came into the market the 
codfish was alive, and had been killed and 


broiled while I sat at table. Since that day I have 
eaten the scrod where it was born, in New England, 
until friends have applied a name to me, and Scrod is 
part of the name. Within six hours of the time that, I 
am writing this note I expect to start for Boston, and 
a friend, Mr. J. W. Burdick, that I am to meet on 
arrival, said to me: “We.will go by different trains, 
but arrive about the same hour. Meet me at Young’s 
Hotel, and we will have broiled scrod about 6ft. long 
for breakfast, and for luncheon we will have just plain 
broiled scrod of any size that it happans to come.” Feel- 
ing as I do about broiled scrod, and that the young cod 
cannot be too fresh from the water for broiling, salting 
for thirty-six hours seems to me as much out of place 
as a salmon reel on a 50z. bamboo rod in front of the 
hand. A. N. CHENEY. 





Rare Waltons. 


Art the coming sale of the library of Hon. Francis 
B. Hayes, of Boston, says the New York Times, for the 
oomnad, time a complete set of Walton’s “Angler” will 
be disposed of at an American auction, Bangs & Co. 
having sold Alexander’s copies—the first so sold—in 
March, 1895. The “Angler” of 1653 is more sought 
after than are the other Waltons (though the second edi- 
tion of 1655 is said to be rarer); but that is because it is 
the first edition. Alexander’s copy, measuring 5 9-16 by 
35-16, brought $1,325, and £210 was given in London 
in 1892 for a copy that was 5 7-16 by 39% in size; £310 is 
another of the London big prices, while the highest of 
all, £415, was paid for a 1653 Walton, at Sotheby’s, in 
December, 806 Hayes’ copy measures 5% by 3%, and 
has been bound in full straight-grained morocco. The 
title has been rebacked and the dedication mended 
at two corners; folios 81, 83, 85, 80, 111, 155 and 161 
have been repaired, and the margins of the music shaved 
closely by ae binder, but otherwise it is a tall copy 
and in excellent condition. : 

The Hayes Walton of 1655 is in dark olive calf, by 
Bedford, and measures 59-16 by 3, Alexander’s, which 
brought $210, measuring 554 by 31-16. Folio 117 has 
been mended and folio 203 repaired on blank margin. 


The music has been cut into slightly by the binder, and 
in places the headlines are nearly touched. At the 
Alexander sale $150 was given for a Walton of 1661, 
which was 6 by 
has been bound 


in size. Hayes’ is 5 3%, and 
£6 peatocd uniformly Gi a preced- 





ing edition. The back cover, however, has been rubbed, 
the last leaf of text mended, and a few words of the 
“Table” restored in fac simile. The Hayes Walton of 
1668 is a fine copy, though the lower margin of the last 
leaf has been mended. It is in a binding similar to that 
of the first edition, and is 554 by 35. Alexander’s two 
copies, aes 5% by 39-16 and 59-16 by 37-16 re- 
spectively, sold for $95 and $100. The Hayes copy of 
the fifth edition, 1676, is in green morocco, by Gosden, 
and measures 5% by 3 9-16. The first title is mounted 
and a very small portion of the word “printed” is cut 
away. The second title is reinforced at back. Alexan- 
der’s was 6 by 39-16. It fetched $00. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 
The Wesis Maiti 


Cuicaco, Ill., April 15.—The trout season opens to- 
day in Wisconsin, and here I am sitting at my little 
typewriter table writing copy, not doing my duty first 
instead of having pleasure, and not being up to the knees 
in the Prairie River instead of up to the eyes in work. 
Maybe things might have been otherwise if I had not 


_ heard that ‘there was going to be a log run on the Prairie 


this week, so that the fishing will probably be better a 
little later. 

The White River of Wisconsin is one of the best of 
the early streams in that State. It is lower down in 
the State than most of the well-known streams, and the 
trout there take the fly better early than they do later. 
The White is good for some heavy trout each season, and 
it is not an unpleasant stream to fish. Princeton is a 
favorite point of striking it. A great many Oshkosh 
men go to the White River, and among others who 
are reported to have gone there yesterday, so as to be 
on hand at 12:01 this morning, are Messrs. G. A. Buck- 
staff (the beagle lover, game law maker and representa- 
tive in Legislature of the sportsmen of that section), Bert 
Hooper, John R. Evans, F. Challoner, G. L. Madison, 
Willis Minckler, Turn~Chase, C. O, Josslyn, William 
Rogge and Dr. Russell. Oshkosh and Fond du Lac 
are fishing cities, and send out an army each spring to 
the trout streams. The Pine River is a favorite water 
also, and among others who start to the Pine to-day 
and to-morrow are Dr. Oviatt, B. Hooper, C. C. Chase, 
A. H. Goss, M. J. Peck, H. N. Clark, H. I. Weed and 
H. L. Battis, all of Fond du Lac, with Frank Favour, 
A. G. Gallinger, C. O. Sweet, W. E. Fildes, Thomas 
Baird, W. C. Kimball and F. Lampert. The Chicago 
men are usually later to make their start for the trout 
waters, it being very often the case that a party will 
prefer to combine trout and ‘lunge fishing. It is further 
from Chicago to the trout streams than it is from Mil- 
waukee or Oshkosh, and the sport at this season is so 
problematical that the average Chicagoan waits a bit be- 
fore taking his chances. Still, I don’t think that any 
trout ever tastes quite so good as the one caught on the 
first day of the season, just about thirteen minutes after 


sun-up. 
Prepared. 


The members of the Grand Rapids Fish, Game and 
Dog Protective Association have built a new club house 
on the Little Manistee, one of the loveliest trout streams 
that ever lay out of doors, and they will have a grand 
opening on May 1. The fly-casting tournament of this 
body, June 8 to 9, bids fair to be a good event, and al- 
ready the members are getting together prizes for the 
competitions. 

I do not remember whether or not I mentioned earlier 
the fact that the Flint & Pere Marquette Club, whose 
generous hospitality I sampled to my great edification 
last spring, has this season erected a fine club house 
upon the banks of their stream, Kinne Creek, This saves 
a little walk from the club house to the grounds. This 
trouting club is one of the very best in the West, and 
its waters are alive with fish. It has a membership of 
the selectest selection, and if they don’t have fun over 
there about May 1 I give it up. Mr. W. B. Mershon, of 
Saginaw, offers to forward the tables of the catch, and I 
anticipate something a bit startling, for the trout in 
Kinne Creek at the first of the season are multitudinous 
and accommodating. 


Question of Popular Right. 


An old but still interesting question of popular right 
is up for decision in the Supreme Court of Wisconsin 
this week. Some years ago the Willow River Club, of 
that State, bought several miles of land along the stream 
of that name, which was stocked by the State and also 
by the club members, most of whom live in Minnesota. 
The club notified local fishers that they would not permit 
trespassers on the stream, but a good deal of fishing was 
done by parties claiming that under the law any stream 
was open which had been stocked by the State. Sev- 
eral suits have been brought, and the club has won 
twice in the lower courts, and once had a case remanded 
by the Supreme Court on technical error. The present 
case is against one Wade, and is brought by stipulation 
of attorneys of both sides. Its decision will be awaited 
with interest by local men, who claim that this water was 
of no value until the State put $2,500 worth of fry in it, 
so that it became tempting to the club men who bought 
it up. As the club has planted much fry of its own, it 
may be difficult to tell which is a State fish and which 
is a club fish, but it appears that the local anglers want 
to catch the trout and get them into hand for a careful 
examination on this point. The court will have a nice 


point to settle. 
Blown Up. 


A curious case, the second of the kind which I fe- 
member to have seen noted, occurred out in Idaho this 
month, in which a man engaged in dynamiting fish was 
blown up by his own dynamite and killed. Mr. George 
H. Garrison, of Olympia, Wash., sends me the account, 
which was taken from the news columns containing a 
dispatch from Kendrick, Idaho. It seems that Henry 
James and two other men were Goankng & on the 
Clear Water, being out in a small boat. ey had five 
sticks of dynamite, and James was the operator. He had 
exploded one stick and ‘killed a number of fish, and had 
lighted the fuse on another stick. He saw some large 


fish near the boat, and hesitating for a moment, allowed 
the dynamite to explode in his hand. His hand was 
blown off, and the rest of the dynamite was exploded, 
destroying the boat. James sank and was lost, though 
the other two men were rescued later, not so badly in- 
jured,as to be unable to swim a little. This was not a 
very good way-to die, but the enormity of the result 
overshadows any act preceding it, however ill advised 
or perhaps ignorant it may have been. E. Houcs. 

1206 Boyce Burtpine, Chicago. 

The Angler and the Queen. 

Tue Balmoral water, lying between the Invercauld 
fishery at Ballater and the Invercauld water at Braemar, 
covers a stretch of some seven or eight miles in exten: 
on both sides of the Dee, part of which belongs to her 
Majesty the Queen as proprietrix of the manor, and part 
of which she holds on lease from the adjoining lairds. 
The scenery through which the silvery Dee works its 
meandering, rapid, dashing course at this part, if not so 
impressivley grand as that some miles further inland at 
Mar Lodge, is yet most picturesque in the extreme. In 
short, as the guide books say, “The scenery is thoroughly 
highland and very beautiful.” The Balmoral fishery in- 
cludes the Balmoral water proper, the Abergeldie water 
and the Birkhall section, all of which are at the com- 
mand of Her Majesty’s guests. 

“Pol-manear” is a favorite cast near the castle, and 
was always held as the special preserve of the late John 
Brown, Her Majesty’s personal attendant. John was 
an enthusiastic and inveterate fisher, and often the royal 
larder was indebted to his prowess for its supplies of 
spring salmon, when the rods of the other fishermen 
failed to bring them to the bank. 

It is authentically reported among anglers on Deeside 
that when the Queen wanted John he was immediately 
at her call, but when angling; and at such times she 
studied not to disturb him. The tacit understanding be- 
tween them is said to have arisen in the following fash- 
ion. Her Majesty one day sent an imperative message 
to the river side, desiring John to immediately wait 
upon her. “Tell Her Majesty,” replied John in his usual 
Doric, “that I am rinning a salmon and I canna come.” 
The messenger came back to him in hot haste, saying 
that the Queen desired to see him this very minute. 
“Well, tell Her Majesty this time that I am rianies a 
salmon and I wanna come.” And that settled it.—Illus- 
trated Sporting and Dramatic News. 


Mohawk “Mullet.” 


Dansury, Conn.—Editor Forest and Stream: Not 
having found out as yet what the Mohawk River, N. Y.. 
fish is named that we call the mullet, I wrote to an old 
fisherman who resides at Crescent, N. Y., and lives on 
the Mohawk River, and inclose his letter. Please give 
the name of this fish in the Forest anp STREAM, 
as the fishermen of Danbury are divided about equally 
in their opinion. Your decision in your paper wili be 
accepted as final. J. 





Crescent, N. Y.—There are such fish as mullet in 
the Mohawk River, and plenty of them. We catch them 
With a hook and line, but have to use a very small hook. 
Just before dark they bite quite freely. The largest 
we catch weigh 5lbs. or upward. It is within only about 
three years that they have been caught here in the river, 
and it is supposed that they come from the lakes through 
the Erie Canal. I am acquainted with that species of 
fish; years-ago I used to catch them at the Troy dam 
with a net in the Hudson River. Davin F, Suita, J. P. 


{It is the mullet-sucker. The mullet-suckers, com- 


monly called “mullet” in the interior, are coarse- 
scaled species, and in the Mississippi Valley 
they are called “red-horse.” There are five or six 


species of them, and they range over most of the Missis- 
sippi system, the Great Lakes and New York, at least 
one species inhabiting the Genesee and Mohawk rivers. 
Their scales are so much larger than those of the com- 
mon white sucker and the stone-roller as to be notice- 
able at once. Somehow they are not so plenty in the 
Hudson as are the small-scaled species. The small- 
scaled species are in the genus Catostomus and the large- 
scaled in the genus Moxostoma.] 


The Mastigouche Waters. 


THE angling territory controlled by the Mastigouche 
Fishing Club, in the Province of Quebec, will not be 
open to the public this year, since the members of the 
club have determined to reserve the fishing for them- 
selves. This, however, does not of necessity imply that 
all anglers who have in the past proved the delights and 
rewards of Mastigouche fishing need be debarred from 
the preserves, since the club membership, we are advised 
by President Atwater, is not full. 





_ In the notice last Saturday of Mr. Mather’s entertain- 
ing book, “Men I Have Fished With’ (Forest and 
Stream Publishing Co., New York), the admirable jour- 
nal to which the sketches were originally contributed was 
represented as the victim of an untoward fate, whereas 
Garden and Forest is the publication that has lately sus- 
pended. Forest anp STREAM, so far from being in a 
state of suspension, is enjoying its vigorous existence in 
the unclouded sunshine of prosperity, and next month 
will celebrate its twenty-fifth anniversary. Thus a well- 
intended expression of sympathy was wholly misplaced. 
The case of the elephant and the chickens may be re- 
called. Having killed the mother of a fledgling brood, 
the pachyderm gathered the chicks under his wing, and 
sitting down on them gently, as the old hen was wont 
to do, said: -‘‘Be easy now; I'll be a mother to you.” It 
was a case of exeellent intentions, but it hurt the feelings 
of the chicks. All the elephant could do was to regret 
the error. Verbum sat sapienta, and the people who 
have conducted Forest anp Stream to the maturity of 
its quarter centenary are wise in their day and generation. 


—Philadelphia Press, 
preserve in Adirondacks. 12,000 
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Che Hennel. 


Yukon. Notes.—IV. 
The Dogs. 

For long journeys in the frozen Yukon country no 
animal of traction is so satisfactory as the dog. Horses, 
oxen, elk and goats are all used to a considerable ex- 
tent for drawing loads over the passes at the upper end 
of the trail, where bases of supplies at Dyea and Skag- 
way are handy, but the hay eaters are rarely seen at 
distances greater than thirty miles from the coast. Their 
food is so bulky that it does not pay to carry it any dis- 
tance, and the country as yet affords no winter supply. 

The Canadian Government had some hay at the foot 
of Lake Lebarge, 180 miles from the coast, that had cost 
$1,100 a ton. Early in the winter circumstances made it 
imperative for the Mounted Police to bring through a 
large amount of supplies to this point, and horses and 
mules were used. These animals drew sleds loaded 
with the food, and with them went hay for their needs 
in tiny bales of about 75lbs. each. This hay had been 
carried across Chilcoot Pass on the backs of men at a 
cost of 50 cents a pound. The original price paid for it 
in Dyea was 2% cents per pound, and the other 2% 
cents was for incidental expenses. It may easily be seen 
how a horse could eat his head off with that hay, and 
it is not surprising that private individuals do not use 
horses more. People who know say that the United 
States Government just saved itself from making a bad 
break when it gave up its pack train relief expedition 
into Dawson City. Our Government has an excellent 
credit, and backed as it is it might have been able to get 
the expedition through, but the original plan must cer- 
tainly have been defeated. The expedition was not a 
charity, and no more was it a speculative venture, and 
it was proposed on reaching its destination to sell the 
supplies merely at cost price. This was to include the 
cost of getting the supplies in, and also the estimated 
expenses of the expedition back to the coast. There 
are a good many millionaires down there, but the chances 
are if the enterprise had been carried out on a cost 
basis there would have been nobody in Dawson rich 
enough to buy the food. With the dogs the food ques- 
tion is simplified. They eat the same food that their 
master does, and the native breeds, sharpened in this di 
rection by their training and wolfish ancestry, can some- 
times support themselves from the country. To the 
winter traveler in the Yukon they are all that the camel 
is to the Arab of the desert, or the reindeer to the Lap. 
Good sledge dogs always command high prices. Up 
in the Mackenzie country broken dogs sell for about 
the same price that average horses bring in civilization, 
or from $25 to $100 apiece. Their breeding and train- 
ing are being carefully looked after, and owners of teams 
take great pride in their dogs and grow so fond of them 
that it is not uncommon for them to refuse to sell at 
any price. The difficulty of procuring dogs was one 

of the reasons why the Canadian Government tried horses 
at a time when feed cost so much. 

Gov. Walsh sent a man to buy up dogs, and after a 
trip pretty well over the available Northwest the man 
returned without any, reporting that he couldn't find 
a dog that was a dog for any price within the bounds 
of reason. The Governor sent another agent with in- 
structions not to come back till he had procured what he 
was sent for, and either because he wanted to get back, 
or else because he wasn’t such a connoisseur in dogs 
as the other fellow, this man soon reported with a big 
string of canines mostly picked up on the north shore of 
Lake Superior. His round-up was the laughing stock 
of every mounted policeman and dog driver on the 
Yukon, and the mongrel character of the lot was freely 
commented upon. It was even said that a poodle was 
included, and the youngest sergeant in the service told 
me that one of the dogs had been a pet in a barber shop 
in Prince Albert, where he had spent his time in laying 
on fat rather than learning to gee and haw with a dog 
team. 

There were some good dogs in the lot, however, and 
it is safe to say that the police will get out of each 
mother’s son of them what there is in him; and what 
these dogs don’t learn by the end of the season about 
the art of pulling the sledge on a trot, and keeping at 
it from sunrise to dark, won’t amount to much. Though 
each member of the Mounted Police knows something 
about handling dogs, and many of them are expert 
drivers, Major Walsh has a good many professional driv- 
ers with him. Most of these men are Indians or half 
breeds; all are men to whom the frozen land from Hud- 
son Bay to the Rockies and from the Arctic Ocean 
south is home. “Fiddler,” Andrew Flett and William 
McBeth are types of these men. All three have driven 
dogs since they were big enough to handle'a dog whip. 
McBeth is_a white man who has an uncle running 
one of the Hudson Bay Company's posts in the far 
North. He is going up to see his uncle next year, and in- 
tends. taking a run over into the musk-ox country, 
which is quite handy, with a couple of dog teams, and 
bringing back what robes and heads he can carry. He 
invited me to join him on this trip, which he says will 
be very inexpensive after the jumping-off point on the 
railroad is reached, and as I shall not be able to accept 
I turn the matter over to the readers of Forest AND 
Stream. If any Forest anp STREAM man. wants to go 
I have no doubt he can make terms with McBeth. He 
must bear in mind, however, that a good year is needed 
for the.trip, and that the hunt would take place in the 
depth of winter. McBeth says that the Mackenzie River 
country where he has been is a much better game coun- 
try than the Yukon. It is vastly more lével in general 
character and much more thickly wooded. Having once 
oaore the Mackenzie, the Yukon has no charms for 

im. : 

“Fiddler” is a full-blooded Indian. He is a jolly good 
fellow with a football shock of hair and a wiry, sinewy 
figure. Both he and McBeth elaim to have run seventy 
miles in a day beside their dog teams, and there is no 
occasion for doubting their statements. Fiddler likes 
to make records, and nothing seems to please him so 





much as to travel all nfght or get up at unearthly hours 
when the moon happens to rise and plug away as long 
as he can see the shape of his leader in the dog team. 
He told me that he can’t eat or sleep when he is travel- 
ing as he does at other times. He has a nervous impa- 
tience to get to the end of his journey. It took my part- 
ner and myself, pulling our own sleds, two long and 
wearisome days to make the distance from the Big Sal- 
mon to the Hootalinqua, but Fiddler, who left at 10 
in the morning and passed us on the way, reached the 
Hootalinqua at 4 in the afternoon—not bad for a trail 
that by the map measures thirty-three miles, and which 
as a matter of fact is considerably longer on account of 
its windings and detours. 

Andrew Flett is the half-breed son of a Scotchman 
by the same name, who crossed the Rockies from the 
Mackenzie with Robert Campbell in the summer of 
1848, and established a Hudson Bay post at Fort Sel- 
kirg, the first on the Yukon. The elder Flett is still liv- 
ing. Campbell died only a year ago. For three years 
these men supported themselves with their guns and 
nets, and saw no white man’s food. Flett was fresh from 
a mercantile life in the old country, and the experience 
must have been an eye-opener to him. 

Andrew Filett, Jr., was born on the Peel River, near 
the delta of the Mackenzie, where they have a hundred 
days of twenty-four hours’ sunshine. As a result of 
breeding and education he has become hardened to the 
cold in a wonderful way. Flett was driving dogs for 
John Piché, Government messenger, and the fact that 
Piché wore an Eskimo corset and asserted that it was in 
the interest of economy in the food supply that he did 
it, as having his boilers (figuratively speaking) protect- 
ed, he did not require so much fuel to keep his engine 
in effective working order, was a perennial source of 
amusement to the half-breed. 

“He eats more than I do,” said Flett, “and I wear no 
Eskimo corset. The warmer I feel the more I like to 
eat.” I asked him what he wore, and he pulled up his 
threadbare cardigan jacket and let me feel his under- 


. shirt, which would have been rated as a medium fall 


weight in New York. Besides his Mackinaw coat this 
was all the clothing he wore on his upper body. In ad- 
dition he had on Mackinaw pants and light drawers, a 
single pair of heavy socks, and a single pair of mocca- 
sins, though he acknowledged that at times he used a 
blanket wrapping as well for his feet. He said that 
he wore the same clothing the year round—that summer 
and winter were much the same to him. Most of his 
time was spent out of doors, in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the Arctic Circle, and he very rarely slept under 
a shelter. He always had a good fur robe with him, 
however, for sleeping, and it was his custom to build 
a roaring big fire largely of green wood that would keep 
in all night. Dead wood was used, of course, to start 
the fire, and after that growing spruce trees felled on 
the fire, or long sections of green logs thrown on—all 
laid parallel, so that the fire would burn out toward 
the ends, and so keep in the longer. 

Flett had a team of five dogs that in December drew 
a load of 3,000lbs. eight miles over the glare ice 
of Lake Bennett. The sled-had to be started for them, 
but after that they kept it moving. These were little 


- 4olb. dogs, the smallest that I saw anywhere. The stock 


wasn’t anything in particular. They looked as much 
like large wire-haired Scotch terriers as anything. They 
had been bred for the work, however, and Flett had them 
beautifully broken in. He talked rather contemptuously 
of the men he had met coming out from Dawson, saying 
that they had spoiled their teams so that the dogs would 
not go unless one man ran ahead to encourage them, 
and another ran alongside with a club to pound them 
when they faltered. 

Flett never let his dogs see him on the trail. He ran 
behind where he could steady. the sled in bad places, 
and handled the dogs by word of mouth. He did not 
believe in punishing the dogs if it could possibly be 
avoided. He had seen too many fine dogs ruined that 
way, he said. High-strung dogs, which make the best 
workers, most often provoke whippings, and such dogs 
lose heart and become spiritless as a result of punish- 
ment. 


His system was one of rewards, and to prove that it 
was effective he could point to his dogs, which excited 
universal admiration by their spirit and faultless work. 

They trotted along as if they enjoyed their work, in 
strong contrast to a great many teams where the dogs 
plodded along with heads and.-tails drooped, sore-footed, 
beaten and tired. 

The professional drivers are never cruel, but many of 
the white men coming out from Dawson were. I have 
seen a man knock one of his dogs down in the traces 
and jump on him in the most vicious kind of a way. Two 
days later this dog was out of harness, and from his 
looks, no doubt, he died soon after. When following 
the track of a dog team you could see where the own- 
ers had left the trail from time to time to cut whips 
from the bushes growing along the banks of the river. 
Judging from the frequency of these side trails, the 
number of sticks that were worn out on the poor dogs 
was something alarming. With these dog team owners it 
was often a desperate race against starvation to get out 
to the coast, and all the kindlier feelings were shelved 
for the time being, and the dogs were worn to the last 
ounce of their strength. 

As high as $500 was paid for single dogs in Dawson. 
I know of $1,500 being offered and refused for a team 
of five dogs. The Indians grew rich from the sale of 
their dogs, but their money avails them nothing, for no 
food is purchasable, and they are starving at many 
places along the river. 

The native dogs, siwash, malamute, or husky, were 
most in demand, but all kinds of dogs were used. I 
saw’a trick poodle in one team. His leader (there were 
only two’dogs in this.team) was a big, sullen Newfound- 
land, a picture of pessimism personified. The poodle had 
deen recently clipped and still had its heavy mane and 
tasseled tail. It must have been.a joker who set the fash- 
ion of transforming this most inoffensive of dogs into 
the resemblance of the king of beasts. / 

The poodle was the best tempered little brute imagina- 
ble. , Every time the team stopped, and stops were fre- 
quent, for there was a sick man along, the dog would 
caper around in his harness and do everything short of 


turning somersaults. He stood on his hindlegs and 
turned backward in the harness, and never was still for 
an instant. It was comical to see how bored the big 
dog looked. 

In a good team a 4olb. dog will draw as much as a 
200lb. man can, and keep it up; and the dog will travel 
in a day twice as far as the man. The general rule for 
men who pull sleds is to draw a load equal to their own 
weight. A 200lb. man will draw 2o0o0lbs. on his sled, and 
over good going travel about fifteen miles. The dog 
draws the same load and goes thirty miles. He is right 
down to his work, and exerts his force in the long run 
to better advantage than the man does. Most of the dogs 
weigh more than 4olbs., however, and are not given pro- 
portionately heavier loads. 

The big dogs from civilization give out in their backs 
and hindlegs, as they have never been trained for pulling. 
Their feet also are too tender for ice work. On the 
ice any dog soon wears down his toe nails, and not 
uncommonly they have to be temporarily laid up for 
this cause. 

“Husky” is a shortening of Eskimo, and indicates the 
origin of the dog. Huskies come.from east of the Rock- 
ies, and have a great deal of wolf blood in them. Filett 
told me that in summer wolves came around their chip 
pile nights, and if circumstances favor wolf blood gets 
an admixture into the dog pack. 

The Siwash dogs are very similar in appearance and 
size to the huskies. They will weight 60 to 8olbs., and 
have a wolfish though kindly expression. These dogs 
are native to the Yukon. 

The malamutes are said to be Eskimo dogs, and oc- 
casionally a white one is seen. They come from the 
northwestern coast of Alaska, I believe. 

The Jndians on the Yukon hitch up on the average 
two dogs in a team to pull their little, narrow track to- 
boggans. In the Mackenzie country and among the 
professional drivers four or five dogs are considered the 
right number for a team. Many prefer only four. In 
Chilcoot and White passes newcomers from the outside 
world frequently worked as many as nine dogs in a 
team. A discussion of etiquette, in which every dog 
of the nine takes a mouthful, is the nearest approach 
to a circus they have in that God-forsaken country. 

The harness for teams consists of two long traces, 
reaching from the leader back to the sled, and attached 
to the collars of each dog. In the intervals between, the 
traces are supported by a band crossing the dog’s with- 
ers, to keep them out of the way of his feet when slack- 
ened. 


The collars are circular in outline and oval in section, 
well padded, and of a size that will just slip over the 
dog’s head. In harnessing a team the leader is put in 
first. This dog is generally the most intelligent of the 
lot, for on him devolves chiefly the duty of obeying 
signals and setting the pace. The other dogs are called 
in turn and their heads slipped through the collars. It 
takes only a second to put the team in, if the dogs are 
fresh and willing, but with tired teams the“driver often 
gets black in the face, swearing at the dogs, before he 
can get all in place. He stands at the harness and calls 
the dog wanted to him. The poor brute may be curled 
up near by, with his nose tucked down in his fur to 
keep warm. At first the dog pays no attention. Then, 
as the exhortation becomes more lurid, he twitches his 
ears, raises his muzzle a little and peers at the man out 
of the corner of his eye—a bloodshot eye, like as not. 

The man holds “Siwash’s” collar and kicks the other 
dogs from time to time to keep them on their feet, and 
fairly scorches the dog with a hot simoon of profanity, 
and at last poor, tired old “Siwash” hobbles over and 
submits his neck to the yoke. 

“You'll get limbered up soon enough, old bastard,” 
the man says, as he kicks the dog’s hindquarters around 
in line with the traces, and “Siwash” knows from sad 
experience that he speaks the truth. 

Two general types of sleds were used for dog teams, 
and individual variations were many. The first was the 
basket sleigh, which cost in Dawson eight ounces ($16 
to the ounce), and the other was the ordinary Yukon 
sled, 7ft. in length, similar to those pulled by men. This 
latter sold for in Dawson. In Seattle such sleds can 
be bought for $s. 

The load is fastened on this sled by crisscrossing a tie 
rope from side to side, and it is generally managed by a 
man who runs between the dogs and the sled inside the 
traces, and handles ¢he “gee pole.” The gee pole is a 
green sapling 6ft. long and 2 or 3in. in diameter, firmly 
lashed to the front end of the sled, and projecting up- 
ward like the bowsprit of a boat, till its highest end is 
convenient for a man’s hand. It is used to steer the sled, 
and by its adroit handling the sled is often kept from 
upsetting. The basket sleds are frequently steered from 
behind. The back end is built up to the height of a 
man’s chest, with a horizontal bar on top to hold on to. 
Basket sleds are so named from the light wooden and 
wire framework that is built up on top to hold the load. 
This framework runs completely around the sled, 
generally flaring outward. It is a foot or so in height. 
Basket sleds are not infrequently 9 or 1oft. in length. 
The standard width is 16in., though a few sleds tracked 
20. Toboggans are not common among the white 
men, though the Mounted Police packers had 
some. They are not so good’ for an ice trail 
as the sleds, as they slue sideways on the irregular sur- 
face of the river, whereas the sharp edges of the sled 
runners hold much better. A sled too runs easier on 
ice, even when the ice is covered by snow. Some of the 
police sleds had a toboggan body, so that if the runners 
sank more than a certain number of inches in the snow 
it became converted into a toboggan. It was an inge- 
nious adaptation, but not popular among profane dog 
drivers, who said it was no good either as sled or to- 
boggan. Dogs are driven by a combination of English, 
French and cuss words. ‘“Machan,” or “mash,” or 
“mush,” as the Dawson cockneys had it, which is no 
doubt derived from “march chien,” clipped short and 
Anglicized from the voyageur patois meahs “go ahead.” 

e dogs are started with this word, and also en- 
couraged to increase their speed by it. They are turned 
to the right or left by “gee” and “haw,” and brought to 
a stop by “whoa” or “whoa-back.” 

A good team, not too heavily loaded, keeps on the trot 
all the time; twenty-five or thirty miles is covered in 
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six or eight hours, which is about the ordinary day’s 
journey. Toward nightfall, or when approaching a 
camp, the dogs always increase their speed, for they 
like to make a grand-stand finish. 

To keep up with the dogs requires a constant jog 
trot, and thirty miles of this makes a man feel averse 
to being disturbed after he once sits down at his jour- 
ney’s end. I have seen men so stiffened after such a 


run that it was the next thing to a physical impossibility - 


for them to move once they had settled down to rest. 

The dogs are fed bacon, bread, mush, rice, and in fact 
almost anything their owners have in their outfit. The 
bread is baked in long, flat loaves called bannocks. Dried 
salmon is generally placed ahead of other foods, but 
last year it was very hard to procure in the interior. The 
bacon and bread diet is much better than fresh meat, 
and though horse meat and beef heads and offal could 
be procured at points on the trail, they were not gen- 
erally fed. One pound of bacon is said to do a dog 
more good in that cold climate than 3lbs. of fresh meat. 
They want fat, and the fresh meat is lean. 

In the interior dog teams are used for freighting from 
Circle City and Dawson to the mines tributary to these 
respective centers. They have been qlso used to a con- 
siderable extent for freighting from Circle to Dawson. 
On the short trips one freighter told me he earned on 
the average nearly $50 a day with his five dogs. The 
charge for taking “passengers” out from Dawson to 
the coast, 650 miles, was from $500 to $600 a head, or 
about $1 per mile. Passengers sometimes had to foot 
it every step of the way, and work at making camp 
as hard as any one. They paid the $1 a mile for 
having their provisions carried. J. B. Burnuam. 


In the Kennel World. 


Votume XIV. of the American Kennel Club Stud 
Book series has made its appearance, and the steady in- 
crease since the years 1894 and 1895 has been made more 
apparent. The volume for 1894 had 3,666 registrations, 
and low-water mark was reached in 1895 with 3,473, 
which was followed by 3,527 in 1896, and now we have 
3,737 for 1897. There is also a marked increase during 
the same period in the dog show record.’ In 1804 the 
record given for individual dogs filled fifty-eight pages, 
and at that time any mention made by a judge was re- 
corded, whereas nothing lower than a prize Winner is 
now taken notice of, and yet this year there are 103 pages 
of dog show record. There are also the official awards 
of the various field trials of the beagle clubs and Bruns- 
wick Fur Club; and it is a pity that the field trials by 
setters and pointers are not also to be found in the 
stud book, and thus be of easy reference. It is not be- 


cause of lack of desire that the American Kennel 
Club does not publish these, but from apathy 
on the part of the field trials clubs. The 
American Kennel Club is too firmly established 
to have to ask for support not willingly ten- 
dered, and as it has a surplus of several thou- 
sand dollars there is not the slightest doubt that it 


would willingly oblige the field trials clubs by publish- 
ing their records. That would entail some sort of mem- 
bership which could be got over readily enough if the 
field trials clubs would form an association of their own, 
and let it affiliate itself in some way with the American 
Kennel Club. We have the Pointer, Gordon Setter, Irish 
Setter, Spaniel and several beagle clubs as members, so 
that it cannot be said that owners of sporting dogs are 
not interested in the American Kennel Club, which had a 
membership of sixty-six clubs for the year 1897. 

Still another evidence of the support it receives from 
pointer, setter and spaniel men is the large registration of 
these breeds. The following figures are based upon the 
rates of eight pedigrees to the page, which is the average 
in the stud book, and avoids the necessity of counting 
fieads: English setters 632, Gordon setters 64, Irish set- 
ters 112, pointers 432, spaniels 320, beagles 120, or a total 
of 1,680 out of 3,737. Any belief that the American Ken- 
nel Club and field men are not working along for each 
other’s good is denied very emphatically by these figures. 
The two breeds of St. Bernards combined alone out- 
number the English setters, but taking all setters versus 
all St. Bernards they are practically equal in number. 
No argument could possibly be advanced so conclusive 
as these figures for the stud book becoming the medium 
of official record of field trials, and the clubs ought to 
consider the advisability of taking: steps toward its be- 
coming so, and make each volume a full reference history 
of the preceding year. 

Still another way of judging of the hold the Kennel 
Club has upon dog owners of all kinds is to be found in 
the list of the associate members, the list now numbering 
218, as against 194 for the month of December. This 
membership is purely voluntary, and for the $5 dues each 
member gets the Stud Book, Gazette and two free regis- 
trations. 

What the Kennel Club will do with its surplus is 
something that will ere long have to be considered seri- 
ously. It was, we believe, the intention some years ago 
to invest $5,000, as soon as the surplus reached that 
amount, and use the interest as a special prize fund, but 
the litigation that took place at that time cost the club 
about $2,500 and the fund propects faded. Now, how- 
ever, with a balance of $4,276.49 on Dec. 31 of last year, 
and an annual increase of $1,000, as has been the case 
for the past three years, the fund figures will soon be 
reached. The club is now giving medals of record for 
champions as fast as they are turned out at dog shows, 
but the rate at which medals are won will not eat up the 
interest on $5,000, much less the annual addition to the 
surplus, 





The storm center which developed in California last 
month has disappeared, and no one is_ particularly 
harmed over the result except the tempest decocter. In- 
flamed by false statements regarding indifference to 
letters and requests sent to New York, the Pacific Coast 
Mastiff Club sent out a circular letter to the clubs pro- 
posing a meeting for secession. A copy of this was 
sent by a California member to the office of the American 
Kennel Club, and there was nothing to be done but 
place the club and officers under suspension. At the 
same time, however, the Mastiff Club secretary had 
written a letter of complaint regarding the alleged 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


pigeonholing of the club letters and received the infor- 
mation that the letters had been duly es to the 


rules committee and fully considered by its members. 
The result of this letter was that at the meeting of the 
club held on April 6 the resolution regarding secession 
was unanimously rescinded. The prompt action of the 
St. Bernard Club, the strongest specialty club on the 
coast, in repudiating secession and giving notice that 
it would under no consideration support any shew, 
either by prizes or entries, not held under A. K. C. 
rules, was the pivotal point in suppressing disaffection, 
for it made the course of the San Francisco Kennel Club 
plain sailing. Strange to say, the suggestions of the 
Mastiff Club were practically carried out by the new 
rules, while the St. Bernard Club wanted something else, 
yet accepted the situation most loyally. 





The cruelty of joking regarding hydrophobia was fa- 
tally illustrated last week when a young man died at a 
hospital in this city as the direct result of the influence 
of imagination. He had been bitten a short time before 
by a dog, but the wound had healed and the matter 
would have ended there, but his shopmates and com- 
panions thought it good fun to joke with him as to hy- 
drophobia, with the result that his mind became so 
worked upon that he went to the hospital. There he was 
assured that there was nothing the matter with him, but 
he persisted in remaining for ‘treatment, and although 
everything was done to clear away the hallucination he 
lost his reason and died a raving maniac. Gap. 


Hachting. 


Mr. anp Mrs. C. Ottver Isevin, who have been 
abroad for several months, returned to New York last 
week. Just before leaving London Mr. Iselin, through 
Ambassador Hay, offered his services to the United 
States Government in any capacity in which he might 
be useful. 








Mr. Ciinton H. Crane has placed with the Spalding 
St. Lawrence Boat Co., of Ogdensburg, an order for 
two racing 20-footers, from his designs for the Sea- 
warihaka trial races. Mr. Crane is now in New York, 
after spending the winter at the Glasgow University, in 
the Department of Naval Architecture. 


Spray. 





24ft. Fast Cruiser. 
(Concluded from page $14, April 16.) 

Tue general arrangement and construction of Spray 
were illustrated in our previous issue. The cabin house 
is &ft. 6in. long inside, with a breadth of 4ft. 6in. and 
headroom of 5ft. 2in. at the fore end. The floor is 2tin. 
wide, a compromise between headroom and footroom. 
The cockpit is 6ft. long (8ft. inside of coaming) and of 
average width of 4ft., the floor being 16in. below deck 
and 8in. above L.W.L. It is fitted with scuppers for 
drainage. Below is room enough for a water tank, if 
the yacht is to be used on salt water, and also for a food 
ice-box. The lockers in the cabin give room for two 
berths with the usual buffet at the fore end, or the latter 
may be omitted on one side and the locker carried 
forward to make a second berth. The interior of Spray 
is merely fitted with lockers and shelving, the final ar- 
rangement of closets, shelves, etc., being left until the 
yacht has been used for a time, and the best possible 
disposition of space determined by actual trial. There 
is room for one hand forward, if, necessary, in a ham- 
mock berth; .but in so small a craft the interior will 
naturally be fitted up entirely for a Corinthian crew. 

The construction has been planned to give a thor- 
oughly strong and durable craft, with tight bottom and 
dry decks for an indefinite number of years. While 
lightness has been considered and the scantling is cut to 
near the safe bimit, there is plenty of wood to hold the 
fastenings and to stand the strain of caulking, hard sail- 
ing, etc. The specifications are given in full for the bene- 
fit of any one who may wish to build from the design, 
as follows: 

Frame. 


Keel—White oak, sided 5in., moulded as per drawing, 
gin. amidships. 

Stem—White oak, sided 3in., moulded_as per draw- 
ings. 

Sternpost—White oak, sided 3in. at tuck, tapering to 
1Ain. at heel, with score for rudder on after side. 

Horn Timbers—White oak, sided 1in., moulded 6in. 
on sternpost and 3in. at after end, which shall be jogged 
into sternpiece and well bolted. 

Chock—White or yellow pine, 3 by 2%4im, fitted be- 
tween the two horn timbers and projecting “%in. to 
form rabbet. 

Rudder Trunk—To be carefully built, with sides of 
1%4in. white pine, to form, ‘with sternpost and horn tim- 
bers, a water-tight box. The joints to be made with 
cloth painted, and caulked where required. The lower 
end to be closed with an oak chock, fastened with brass 
screws. The bottom of trunk to be wide enough to per- 
mit rudder to ship easily. - 

Sternpiece—Oak, shaped as per drawings, including 


.round of deck, with rabbets for planking and deck. To 


be well bolted to horn timbers. 
to be cut away, to save weight. 
Quarter Timbers—If used, to be of oak or hackmatack, 
shaped as per drawings and well fastened to planksheer, 
sternpiece and sheerstrake. 
Mast Step—Oak, bolted to stem, with long mortise 
and space for wedges fore and aft of mast. 
Deadwoods—As per drawings, of oak or yellow pine. 
Stopwaters-—Of dry white pine, in. in diameter, care- 
fully placed in all joints of stem, keel, deadwoods, ete. 
Frames—Six frames spaced 42in. on centers, to be of 
oak, single-sawn, from knees of the proper sweep; to be 
sided 1%4in., moulded at heels 2%4in., at turn of bilge 
ain., and at heads rin. (two frames abreast mast to 
be sided 1%in.) Between each pair of sawn frames 
three bent frames, of oak, to be filaced, spaced 10%4in. on 
centers, sided and moulded tin, from heel to head, -The 


All superfluous woed 
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heels of all frames to be jogged into keel and dead- 
woods and securely bolted. Seitable timbers to be cut 
in all frames and floors. 

Floor Knees—Each sawn frame from mast to after 
end of iron keel to have a forged floor knee of flat iron, 
1% by in., with arms rff. 3in. long; these knees to be 
carefully forged in the throat. Each alternate bent frame 
to have a solid floor of tin. oak plank, well bolted to 
keel and to heels of frames. 

Shelf—Clear oak, or yellow pine in single length, 2 
by 1%4in. for middle half of length, tapering to 2 by rin. 
at ends. 

Bilge Stringer—Clear oak or yellow pine in single 
length, 2 by 1%4in. for middle half of length, tapering 
to 2 by Zin. at ends. 


Deck Frame. 


Deck Beams—Oak or hackmatack. Main beams, at 
bitts, partners, fore and after ends' of house, and tran- 
som, to be sided 2in. All other beams and half beams 
to be sided rin. All to be moulded 1}%in. To be spaced 
not over loin. on centers. 

Knees—Oak or hackmatack, sided 134in.; one abreast 
of mast on each side, one at middle of trunk, and one 
at after end. One lodging knee abreast mast and one 
at after end of house. 

Partners—Oak or yellow pine, 134in. thick at mast, 
also filling at bow in place of breasthook; and at bitts. 

Partner Planks—Oak, in. thick and 1oin. wide, in 
center of deck forward; 6in. wide aft. 

Planksheer—Oak, in single length, in. thick and 
3M%in. wide amidships, tapering to 2!%4in. at ends. To be 
well fastened to sheerstrake and beams. 


Planking and Decking. 


Planking—White cedar on bottom; wales of yellow 
pine in single lengths. Other planking to have not over 
one butt in each strake, such butts to be made on butt- 
blocks of %in. oak; butts to be at least four frames 
apart on adjoining strakes, and if in the same frame 
space to be separated by not less than three strakes. The 
planking to finish full %in. The planks from the bilge 
upward to be not over 3%in. wide. All seams to 
close on inside and full 1-16in. opening on outside for 
caulking. The entire outside of ivutl to be carefully planed 


off, 

Deck—Of clear and dry white pine, 34in. thick and not 
over 2in. wide. To be laid with sweep of side line; all 
ends property supported and fastened. Seams of deck 
to be caulked with cotton and payed with marine glue. 


Deck Joiner Work. 


Rail—Oak, tin, by 1%4in., around edge of planksheer, 
with aaa. 

Cabin Trunk and Coaming—Oak, (in. thick, side of 
trunk about gin. high, coaming about sin. high, both 
thoroughly edge-bolted with %4in, steel rod. Two oval 
windows of in, plate glass in each side of trunk, four 
in all, and brass-hinged decklight, of as large a size as 
space permits, in middle of fore end, Ledge of oak, 
2% by 1%in., around inside of trunk to carry beams; 
beams of oak, 144 by %4in., spaced 1oin,, covered with 
Yin. matched pine, with canvas over top. Companion 
slide and doors of mahogany. 

Cockpit—Sides of matched mahogany, floor laid the 
same as the deck, both to be Pony water-tight. 

Fore Hatch—Coamings and hinged hatch, opening 18 
by 15in., all of mahogany. 

Bitts—Locust, 3% by 24in., running down to sternpiece 
a well bolted. Keyed below deck. Locust kevel, 14 

y tin. 

Cleats—Locust, for sheets, as per sail plan. 

Rudder—Stock of oak or locust, 3in. diameter, taper- 
ing to 1%in. at heel. Backing of yellow pine securely 
through-bolted to stock. 


Fastenings. 


Keel Bolts—Steel, %in. diameter, about 12 bolts in all, 
with standard heads, nuts and washers. 

Blunt Bolts—All deadwood, keel and frame bolts to 
be of good quality of iron or steel, properly galvanized 
and neatly headed over washers of the same metal. Stem, 
keel, horn timbers and deadwoods to have Hin. bolts; 
heels of frames to be fastened with in; bolt iron or 
spikes; plank floors to be fastened to stem, keel and 
horn timbers with two in. bolts through each; iron 
knees to be fastened to keel with two in. bolts, Plank- 
ing to be fastened with galvanized iron baat nails in all 
frames and at hood ends. All parts not specified to be 
fastened in the usual manner. All plank fastenings to 
be set in for putty stops, and all fastenings about deck 
and trunk to have wooden deck plugs set in varnish. 


Interior Joiner Work. 


Floor—Ash, %in. by 2%4in., matched, in battened sec- 
tions fastened down by large brass screws. 

Ceiling—Cabin to be ceiled with in. white pine or 
similar wood. 

oan emma atad with three steps, each with rubber 
tread. 

Lockers—White pine, %in., one on each side for seat 
and berth. Lockers and shelves in forecastle for dishes, 
etc, 


Metal Work. 


Keel—Of cast iron in one piece, soundly and accu- 
rately cast to shape and smoothly finished; weight about 
3,900lbs. To be bolted to hull with 12 steel bolts of %in. 
diameter, 

Rudder Braces—Two, of galvanized iron, neatly fitted 
and well fastened to post and rudder. Brass cap with 
name of yacht on head of rudder stock. Brass plate 
around rudder stock on deck, 

Chain Plates—Two for main shrouds and two for run- 
ners, of 1% by %in, iron, with %in. hole for pin of 
turnbuckle. Two for bowsprit shrouds, 1% by 3-16in., 
with in. hole. ; 

Gammon Iron—2¥4 by in. iron. Bobstay plates, bob-. 
stay of %in. iron rod, with turnbuckle. Cranse iron for 
bowsprit end. Traveler for main sheet blocks; one 


pair of %in. turnbuckles for main shrouds and one pair 
of %in, for bowsprit shrouds. aoe 
band, Sin., for mast and boom. 

Brass Work—Fittings for rudder, rudder cap, two 
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Designed for J. W. Keogh, Esq., by W. P. Stephens, 1898. 
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SEAWANHAKA ONE-DESIGN CLASS. W. B. STEARNS, DESIGNER. DIFFER, ARTHUR ISELIN, ES 





Photographed by N. L. Stebbins, 


leading chocks on bow and two on quarters; eyebolts 
and leaders for jib sheets, screw deck plate for pump; 
chain pipe; hasp, hinges and lock for cabin door; brass- 
hinged deck light. ' 

One No. 4 Babbitt anchor, galvanized. 


Plumbing. 


Pump—Single-barrel copper yacht pump, 2in. diam- 
eter, with 1%in. suction pipe to well, galvanized iron 
pump spear and brass screw plate in deck. _ 

Scuppers—Of rin. lead pipe, fitted in cockpit floor, one 
on each side, to drain below waterline. 

Spars. 

Spars of spruce, to be properly proportioned and neat- 
ly worked; mast, sin. diameter at deck, about 31ft. heel 
to truck; bowsprit, 3%4in. in gammon, 7ft. long; boom, 
4in. diameter in slings, 25ft. long; gaff, 234in. diameter by 
14ft. 


Fittings. 


Tiller—Locust or iron. : 
Boom Crotch—Oak, as per drawings. 


Caulking and Paying. 


All seams of planking to be properly caulked with 
cotton, run with paint and payed with putty, All seams 
of deck and cockpit to be carefully caulked with cotton, 
using no oil or grease on the iron, and run with Jeffries 
marine glue, as per directions furnished by maker. All 
nail and screw holes about decks to be filled with wood- 
en deck plugs set in varnish; all other fastenings to 
have putty stops. 


Painting. 


Inside of hull, below floor, to be painted with one 
coat of red lead and linseed oil. 

Bottom—To have two priming coats and one finish- 
ing coat, smoothly applied; the latter of suitable anti 
fouling paint. ; 

Topsides—Up to rail, to have two priming coats, both 
well rubbed down; and one finishing coat of best black 
or white, no oil to be used. f 

Varnishing—The spars, rails, planksheer, deck, cabin 
trunk, and all deck work to have one coat of filler and 
two coats of Crockett’s spar composition, each coat be- 
ing thoroughly dry before the next is put on. The in- 
terior of cabin to have one coat of filler and two of 
Crockett’s spar composition. 


Rigging. 
Standing Rigging—One main shroud to each side, 
masthead pendants and runners, jib stay, of best quality 


steel wire rope; to be neatly spliced and served. 
Running Rigging—Of ae rope. 
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Blocks—For ordinary knockabout rig, yacht blocks 


with patent sheaves. 
Sails. 


Mainsail and jib of 80z. cotton, double-bighted, with 
reef points, etc., and covers. 





The details of the iron keel are given to a larger scale; 
the pattern is best made of a common quality of pine, 
two or three thick planks screwed together. and worked 
out to the shape by means of templets made from the 
full-size drawing on the floor. In order to get the full 
weight of keel, about 3,900lbs., the full allowance for 
shrinkage must be made, about Yin. per foot, the pattern 
being larger than the drawing in this proportion. The 
foundryman who is to cast the keel should be consulted 
before the pattern is made as to the proper allowance 
for shrinkage in the length, breadth and depth, also the 
placing of cores for the bolt holes. The keel should be 
cast and ready in the shop before the wood keel and 
deadwoods are completed, so that in the event of the 
iron keel being somewhat different from the drawings, 
owing to this shrinkage, the wood keel may still be 
made to fit it. 

The main keel does not rest on the iron keel, but a 
piece of deadwood is interposed, as shown in the longi- 
tudinal section, page 314, bringing the keel up to a proper 
point to take the rabbet. 

There being no restriction on bowsprit or sail plan 
to consider, a broader and lower rig than the regular 
knockabout sail plan was selected; the bowsprit gives 
a finish to the yacht, and is rather more shipshape in 
appearance, besides offering a convenient means oi car- 
rying the anchor, and as the yacht is intended for open 
water, and to carry a fairly large rig, there seemed no 
special advantage in the high and narrow rig of the 
knockabout as opposed to the more moderate propor- 
tions of base and height, with a decided lowering of the 
weight aloft. If desired, the sail plan can easily be adapt- 
ed to the knockabout rig, with jib tack at the stem- 
head and longer mast and hoist. We shall be glad to 
give any further information to those who may desire 
to build from the design. 


Messrs. Rice Bros. inform us that they are prepared 


to duplicate the yacht, to these specifications, for 


The Seawanhaka and Cohasset Classes. 


THE accompanying photos, by N. L. Stebbins, of Bos~ 
ton, show two of the new one-design yachts designed 
and built during the winter by W. B. Stearns, of Marble- 
head, Mass. The boats Dipper and Remora, the former 
of the Seawanhaka design and the latter of the Cohas- 
set, are the first of their respective classes afloat, and 
have recently been under trial at Marblehead. Dipper 
is owned by Arthur Iselin, of New Rochelle, and Re. 
mora by C, H. Cousens, of Cohasset. The design of 
the Seawanhaka class has already appeared in the 
FOREST AND STREAM. The Cohasset class is very simi- 
lar, but the draft of hull has been reduced to git. 6in., 
with a deeper centerboard, and the sail area has been 
increased to 600sq.ft. The photos show what handsome 
little ships Mr, Stearns has turned out, and there is no 
doubt that both classes will show well in the matter of 
speed, 





COHASSET ONE-DESIGN CLASS. W. B. STEARNS, DESIGNER. REMORA, C. H. COUSENS, ESS, 


Photographed by N. L. Stebbins. 
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‘Cohasset Y. C. 


Cominc rapidly to the front as a racing organization is the 
Cohasset Y. eR and it promises to make its mark alongside many 
of the racing clubs of the Yacht Racing Association. At its annual 
meeting on April 14 the club voted to arrange for a date in the 
Y. R. A. circuit upon which to give an open race, and also to 
provide suitable prizes therefor. Last year’s o races for knock- 
abouts over the triangular course to the lig tship and the bell 
buoy on Harding’s oie was a very successiul one, and an open 
race this year be all classes would undoubtedly take the same 


rank. 

The club has money and many enthusiastic yachtsmen, a com- 
bination which is hard to beat. Add a fine racing course, and suc- 
cess ought to be in sight. It will be cordially welcomed to the 
racing ranks. s 

The following were the officers elected: Com., Frederick H. 
Pratt; Vice-Com., Charles W. Gammons; Treas., Charles H. 
Cousens; Sec’y, Irving L. Blossom; Meas., Arthur O. Higgins. 
Executive Committee: Commodore, vice-commodore, treasurer, 
secretary, William H. Crane, Benjamin C. Clark, Amos A. Lawr- 
ence, eb Nichols, Lyman Willcutt. House Committee: 
commodore, vice-commodore, Lyman D. Willcutt, Samuel C. 
Bates, Caleb Lothrop. Membership Committee: Commodore, 
vice-commodore, Edward Willeutt, Wentworth J. Earle, 
Edward F. Ripley, B. Preston Clark, Frank R. Pegram, 
Frederick Higginson, Harry E. Mapes. Regatta Committee: Com- 
modore, vice-commodore, Daniel N. Tower, Ralph B. Williams, 
Alanson Bigelow, Jr., Hugh D. Montgomery, Arthur O. Higgins. 

The reports of the secretary and treasurer showed a club mem- 
bership of 120, and a balance in the treasury after retiring 19 of 
the bonds issued for building the club house. ip 

The club voted to recognize the Knockabout Association of 
its members, the membership in which is held by the owners of 
the 2lft. one-design knockabouts built by W. B. Stearns at 
Marblehead, and agreed to provide races for the boats of the class 
under Association rules. 

The Association has at present nine members and nine boats, 
as follows: Francis J. Moors, Albert S. Biesow, Alanson Bigelow, 
{ Henry W. Knowles, R. B. Williams, Albert C. Burrage, Wm. 

. Sears, Henry De Ford, and Charles H. Cousens, secretary. 
Races are to be held Saturdays and holidays, beginning on Me- 
morial Day. 

Charles H. Cousens was elected delegate to the Y. R. A. 
of M. The club has received from Mr. Stearns a very handsome 
model of the new knockabouts. 





Hobe Sound Y. C. 


Hose Sounp, Fila. April 11.—The H. S. Y. C. continues to 
flourish, notwithstanding the freeze of last January. We have 
sailed five races of our second series and the points are pretty 
even. The corrected times in the first four races are as follows, 
for first class; 


1 2 3 4 
WE sce dcccedecccevcscces 1 06 18 1 39 46 1 89 28 0 67 15 
Wenonah .........se0s00 1 13 38 1 43 36 1 21 16 1 07 25 
ON oe 1 09 23 withdrew 1 28 03 1 08 05 
SPOS 2co.cccccvcsessors 1 27 27 oe o os ee eee 
The points won are: : 
Total 
MEE: Ren caks Se sbupberdvvecvevebegoneosced 3 2 3 12 
Wenonah 2 4 2 10 
an 0 3 1 7 
Sprogie oe ° °° 1 





In the second class only two boats have been racing, with the 
following result in points: ; 
Lorraine 0 2 1 3 
Juanita ... 1 2 3 


The fifth race was sailed to-day in a ozone southeaster. The 
achts got away well together and for a wonder stayed together. 
he Gull rounded the first buoy about lis. ahead of nda; 

Wenonah, Penguin and Sprogie, in the order named, not over 

lm. behind Wanda. Gull set her pie sail, which immediately 

split, and a few seconds were lost while the crew cleared away the 

wreck. She held her own, however, and crossed the line on the 
first round still in the lead. On the second round Gull, Wanda 
and Penguin seesawed for the first mile, but Heaque finally drew 
away, rounding the mark 22s, ahead of Gull, anda 10s. be- 
hind, and Wenonah close up. On_ the run home, Penguin 
steadily increased her lead, Gull and Wanda still scrapping, with 

Wenonah slowly crawling up on them. y 
The jibe around the north buoy and the short beat to the line 

were very pretty. Gull was only 2s. ahead of Wanda, and she 

4s, ahead of Wenonah. It was a matter of time allowance to de- 
cide the winner. 





First Class. 
1st round. 2d round. Elapsed. Corrected, Points. 
1 $9 48 


Penguin ......+-++++ 43 39 46 09 1 29 48 5 
MEE Sbsegecevcobonsd 46 45 49 10 1 34 55 1 31 40 4 
Wands ..0....s00005- 45 30 48 68 1 34 28 1 31 48 3 
Wenonah .......++++ 45 61 46 30 1 32 21 1 32 21 2 
Sprogie .....-..00+++ Withdrew. 
Second Class. 

eoceseooens 105 14 ae 0 ae-es 1 05 14 2 

“eee aaseee 1 06 5 oe te 1 06 55 1 


i. D: McVean, Purser. 





Gilberts Bar Y. C. 


Wavetanp, Fia., April 11—The Gilberts Bar Y. C. held their 
usual monthly regatta Saturday, April 2. There was a strong 
northeast wind. esults as follows: 

First Class. 
Actual. Corrected. 





Albatross 0 38 14 
Britannia ... ° 0 38 41 
Penguin ... od oa ll 
SEE didn cack cnakonabwnestssencuacrooncect sheep 0 40 20 
Winner, Albatross. 
Second Class. 
BaGMOW cbcccccccccccccesccccccessccsccsccccccoeed 0 46 4 





Corinthian Y. C. of Philadelphia. 


Tue third general meeting of the Corinthian Y. C. was held 
in Philadelphia on April 13. It was announced that Com. Griscom 
had resigned on April 4, and that the trustees had elected Alexan- 
der Van Renssalaer, steam yacht May, to fill the vacancy. The 
trustees reported that extensive improvements had been. com- 

leted at the club station at Essington, also the election of Merle 

iddieton as a resident member and Mrs. Kate Felton Elkins as 
a flag member. 





A. C. A. Membership. 


Aprpiications for membership may be made to the purser of the 
division in which the applicant resides on blanks furnished by 
urser, the applicant becoming a member provided no objection 
made within fourteen days after his name has been officially 
published in the Forest anp Stream. 
Atlantic Division. 
Wm. A. Mairs, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Associate Membership.—Edith DeG. Swining, Morristown, N. J. 


Bile Bange and Gallery 


r Revolver Records at Louisviile. 


Louisvitte, Ky.—The regular weekly shoot of the Louisville 
Revolver Club was heid at the Armory, Wednesday evening, the 
13th inst., Messrs. I. S. Barnett, president of the Hall & Hayward 

Miller, connected with one of our un- 
dries, and Mr. G. F. Norton, a prominent business man joined 
P' 
of 
test. 











Mr. G. F. Norton will present the member eins 
erage score in the Brooklyn-Louisville tel 

The most prominent society 
Mr. Norton to witness this con! 


E. B. Dye, using the above make of cartridges and powder, made 
a score 0} 9 out of 100 at the Armory on March 29, and in token 
of this remarkable shooting the Peters Cartridge Co. processes him 
with a solid gold watch charm, highly engraved, which Mr. Dye 
prizes very much. 

The secretary of the club, Mr. Sim Watkins, has a new idea in 
the way of a score book for keeping scores of the shoots, and will 
be glad to send sheet to any one interested in such work. It will 
be good for rifle or shotgun scores as well. 

Below we give scores in full for last contest: 

Ten yards, 2in. bullseye counts 10: 
WwW Jiones 
H xilbert 





Fifteen yards, 4in. bullseye counts 10, 20 seconds allowed for 
each 5 shots: 








Total. Seconds. 
H S§ Gilbert 0 10 10 10—96 33 
WwW 4 qomes ae 010 9 9—92 30 
E NE vvsibesrents i 976 5—T76 32 
 WUREED: savecotustendedon 776 560 39 
Twenty yards, standard American target, lin. bullseye counts 10: 
H S§S Gilbert 6 7 10—85 
WwW J gomes 8 2 3—49 
Sim Watkins 510 3—39 


Thirty yards, 4in. bullseye counts 10. 
H §S Gilbert 





Shell Mound Rifle Range, 


San Francisco, Cal., April 11.—The customary open shoots of 
the rifle clubs, the “spring festivals,”” began April 3, the Turners’ 
Schuetzen opening the ball. A good attendance was pyepeee. 


On the same day the California Schuetzen Club held its regular 
medal shoot, and a notable score was made by the famous shot 
A. Strecker. The scores of this club are 20 shots, 25-ring target, 
200yds., only one entry. Strecker made 461 rings, thus Geonking 
the Coast record. 

The Forest anp Srream deserves credit for the exhaustive 
report of the Boston tournament, given in the issue of April 2. 
Several of our local cracks are loudly lamenting their inability 
to be present, especially the experts with pistol and revolver. 
4 Yesterday was medal day at Shell Mound, and good scoring was 

one: 

Germania Schuetzen Club.—First championship medal, J. Utschig, 
443; second, H. Hueber, 413; first class, J. Peters, 380; second class, 
J. b: Heise, 396; third class, Wm. Goetz, 341; first and last best 
shots, J. D. Heise, 24 and 25. 

San Francisco Schuetzen Verein.—First championship medal, A. 
H. Pape, 441; first class, John Peters, 414; second class, F. Koch, 
400; third class, R. Stettin, 394; fourth class, John Langenar, 361; 
best first shot, Wm. Lindeman, 24; best last shot, J. D. Heiser, 25. 

Columbia Pistol and Rifle Club.—Pistol, 5S0yds., champion class: 
C. M. Daiss 39, A. B. Dorrell 47, J. E. Gorman 47, M. J. White 62, 
H. C. Young 68. First class: $: M. Baile 61, F. E. Mason 66. 
Third class: §. P. Cosgrove 76, B. P. Jonas 8, Mrs. S. Mannell 94. 

All comers, Siebe medal: ais, 40, 41, 41, 46, 47; Gorman, 32, 
44; F. O, Young, 40, 40, 45, 46, 47, 48. 

Medal and Ross trophy for ladies, Syds.: A. B. Dorrell, 18, 20, 
21, 22, 28; F. ason, 22, 24; Mrs. W. ). White, 52. 

Rifle, S00yds., all comers’ medal: A. H. Pape, 44, 52, 54; F. E. 
Mason, 49; F. O. Young, 51, 51, 53. 

Members’ rifle medal: A. B. Dorrell 49, J. E. Gorman 60, 66. 
Champion class: D. McLaughlin &, F. O. Young 61, F. E. Mason 
68 First class: A. B. Dorrell 71, Cc. M. Daiss 72, J. 'E. Gorman 73, 
Cc. A. Bruner 96. Second class: M. J. White 120, S. Barley 128. 
Third class: B. Jones 114, S. Mannell 114, Mrs. White 115, M. 
Carillo 177. . 7 

On next Sunday the California Schuetzen Club will hold its 
spring shoot at Schuetzen Park. Over $1,000 will be distributed 
on this occasion in prizes. Philo Jacoby, the veteran marksman, 
has charge of the affair, and he is doing everything in his power 
to make it a success. Roger. 


Iroquois Rifle Club. 


Pirrssurc, Pa., April 14.—A challenge issued some time ago 
by the Iroquois Rifle Club, of Pittsburg, to the Pittsburg Rifle 
Cub, of the same city, for a gallery team shoot found its culmina- 
tion in a team match, which took place at the indoor range of the 
Iroquois Club, on the evening of the 13th inst. Five members 
from each club constituted the respective teams, each shooter 
firing 30 shots in six targets of 5 shots each, the reduced standard 
American target being used. The contest was a most exciting 
one, and as the scores will show was neeonrs match until the 
last shot was fired. The team of the Iroquois Club was victorious, 
defeating the Pittsburg Club team by 7 points. The scores made 


were as follows: 
Iroquois Rifle Club. 
45 45 





A C L Hofmeister. ...........+e+0+0+. 46 42 46 48—272 
H Spurling ......csccsccscsssevees :..-36 30 31 42 39 35-213 
A O Goldstrom ......ccceceeeeeeeeeves 86 46 44 40 42 39—247 
EE BB PIGSOS ccccccccscccccsecccesoncens 42 40 438 44 48 45-262 
R F Phillips ......scsesseeccvereesers 45 47 44 48 41 47—272—1266 
Pittsburg Rifle Club. 
C P Sorg 43 43 41—249 
L, P Tetel .cccccccccccccecccsvccccccees 49 43 42 49 43 48—274 
R Hoffman $8 41 36 37 31 42—225 
D Black ...... 40 45 44 46 40 39-204 
F Ingersoll .....sccccccsescceececsees 41 41 44 42 45 44-—257—1259 





Pittsburg Rifle Club. 


Several members of the Pittsburg Rifle Club en aged in a prac- 
tice shoot at the indoor range on the evening 0 pril 5. hey 
shot at 20yds., off-hand, on standard targets, 5 shots per target, 
the center counting 10. Ittel was at his best. The following 
scores were made: 











Ketel .cccccccccees 49 49 50 48—196 Engersoll ........ 46 46 46 45—183 

Bradshaw ......++ 48 47 47 46—188 Hoffman ....... 46 45 44 43—178 

Black ....sesesees 48 47 46 46—187 Schmidt ......... 45 40 40 33—158 

Ewing ....++++++ 48 47 47 45—187 Shaw ........0055 41 39 36 36—152 
Crap-Shooting. 

- Fixtures. 


April 18-20.—St. Louis, Mo.—Tournament for amateurs only at 
the Du Pont shooting Park, under the management of J. A. 


Corry , 
April _19.—Brockton, Mass.—All-day shoot for merchandise 
prizes, first of weekly series. B. Leroy Woodard, Manager. 
April 19-21.—Lincoln, Neb.—First. annual amateur tournament 
of the Lincoln Gun Club. Each day $50 added to the purses. 


4 arter ; 
April 27-28.—Peru, ee annual amateur tournament. 
Ee, Fycher,  Mantgu. Address all communications to J. L. 
R n 
May +4.~ Brenowick, Ga.—Tournament of the Interstate Asso- 
ciation, under the auspices of the Atlantic Gun Club. J. H. Pol- 


“hill, Sec’y. : 
May +4—Newburgh, N. Y.— hy shoot, Hudson River Tra 
Phot League, on grounds of Newburgh Gun and Rifle Club. 


- Rogers, Manager. 
May 4-6.—Eau Claire, Wis.—Tournament of the Eau Claire Gun 
Club. E, M. Fish, Sec’y. 

May 10-11.—St. Cloud, Minn.—St. Cloud Gun Club’s amateur 


16- 
tournament. E. S. Hill, 4 
May 104k—Des Moines, Ia--Charley Budd's shoot. First three 


il 
fay ican aided. Fourth day, live birds; 25 birds, $25, 
6-21.— 


May City, Mo.—Annual tournament Missouri 
State Fish and Game Protective Association. G. M. Walden, 


ay Fags Cig. Miss.—Tenth annual shooting tournament of 
the Noxubee Gun Club. C. M. Scal 


. Scales, Manager. 
7, i ban oe as ‘gd Tournament of the Crawfords- 

Aven BR aterloo, Ia.—Annual tournament of the Waterloo 
CTey %4-27.—Omaha, Neb.—Twenty-second annual tournament of 


toe, Nebraska State Sportsmen’s Association. F. S. Parmelee, 
ec 


May 25-26.—Wilmington, N. C.—Tournament of the Interstate 
Association, under the auspices of the Eastern Dog and Game 
Protective Association. H. McL. Green, Pres. 

May 25-27.—Owego, N. Y.—Owego Gun Club’s tournament. Two 
days at targets, third day at live birds. Frank B, Tracy, Sec’y. 

_ May Si . Y.—Decoration Day shoot of the Cana- 
joharie Gun Club. Targets. Charles Weeks, *y. 

June 1-2.—Peekskill, N. Y.—Trophy shoot, Hudson River Trap- 
Shooters’ League, on the grounds of Peekskill Gun Club. J. 8. 
Rogers, Manager. 

June 2-3.—Alton, Ill.—Second annual bluerock tournament of 
Piasa Gun Club. F. C. Riehl, Sec’y. 

June 7-8.—Ottawa, Kans.—Annual tournament of the Kansas 
State Sportsmen’s Association. W. L. Beardsley, Sec’y-Treas. 

_June_7-8.—Indianapolis, Ind.—Annual tournament of the In- 
diana Trap-Shooters’ League, of Indiana, on the grounds of the 
pet SS ond ' ; 

une .— Findlay, .—Annual tournament of the Magautra 
Gun Club. O. B. Marvin, Sec’y. - , 

June 8-10.—Parkersburg, Ww. Va~Gscond annual tournament of 
the West Virginia State Rgortemen’s Association. Address all 
communications to ka O. Bower, Seo’y, Sistersville, W. Va. 

June 14-15.—Stillwater, Minn.—Tournament of the Stillwater 
Gun Club. 

June 15-16.—Portsmouth, Va.—Tournament of the Interstate As- 
sociation, under the auspices of the Portsmouth Gun Club. 


N. White, Sec’y. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for publication in 
these columns, also any news notes they may care to have printed. Ties 
in all events are considered as divided unless otherwise reported. Mail 


all such matter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broad- 
way, New York, 








The second annual amateur tournament of the Peru Gun Club 
of Peru, Ind., fixed for April 27 and 28, has ten target events in the 
groeremme of the first day, and twelve in that of the second. 

he entrance is $1, $1.50, and $2.50, accordingly as the number 
of targets in the event is 10, 15, 20 or 25. Shooting commences at 
9 o'clock, but shooters arriving on any of the trains arriving before 
10:15 A. M. will be permitted to shoot in the first event, so that 
they may contest for the average prizes. Targets 2 cents each, 
with the qualification that $2.50 for each 1,000 targets thrown in 
the programme events will be set aside for equal apportionment 
among the four guns making the best general average for all 
programme events of both days. This reduces the price of targets 
to 1% cents. It is conservatively estimated that 15,000 will be 
thrown in the two days. All purses divided 36, 30, 20 and 15. 


“Guns and shells shipped to F. A. Haimbaugh will be delivered 


to the grounds free of charge. Manufacturers’ experts will be 
barred from the purses of the regular events, but will be allowed 
to shoot for targets, and will be afforded every opportunity to 
display their goods and show their quality as agents. The club 
mentions that special railroad rates have been secured for those 
who will attend. Mr. John Parker, of the Peters Cartridge and 
King’s Smokeless Powder companies, will be the manager, and 
his well-known skill and efficiency insures expert management. 
For further information address J. i. Head, Peru, Ind. 


_ The programme of the tournament of the Chambersburg Shoot- 
ing, Fish and Game Protective Association, Chambersburg, Pa., 
May 3 and 4, provides eight events, six at targets, two at live 
birds on the first day, six on the second, of which two are at 
live birds. Of the target events of the first day three are at 10 
bluerocks, $1; three at 15, $1.50. Of the two events at live birds 
the first is at 7, entrance $5. The second at 10, entrance $7.50, 
birds included in each event. Extra events will be shot to 
suit the shooters. On the second day two events are at 10 tar- 
ets, one at 15, and one at 25, the entrance to the latter being 
1.50, optional sweepstakes $2.00 is-is a merchandise ‘event. 
Two of the live-bird events have the same conditions as the two 
of the first day, besides which a miss-and-out, $1, birds extra, will 
be shot. Dropping for presse will not be tolerated. The tourna- 
ment will be held on the grounds of the Association, on Fifth 
avenue. Targets will be thrown from nine traps. Purses will be 
divided 40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent. Manufacturers’ agents are 
barred from sweepstakes and purses, but are welcome to shoot 
for targets only, and to display their goods. Shells shipped in 
care of A. L. Solenberger, Chambersburg, will be delivered at 
the grounds free of charge. Mr. M. R. Rhodes, assisted by F. 
P. O'Leary, will manage the tournament. 

The Noxubee Gun Club, of Macon, Miss., has issued the pro- 
4a for its tenth annual tournament, May 17 to 19, inclusive. 
t is open to the world, though manufacturers’ agents and experts 
will be handicapped. Gentlemen who come under that classifica- 
tion can learn as to their handicaps by writing to the manager. 
The club announces that it will add $500 in cash and merchan- 
dise prizes, and there are seventy-five of the latter, with proba- 
bilities of more. Dropping for place is probihited. Ten-gauge 
uns and black powder barred. All ties divided, except ties 
or merchandise, which may be divided or shot off in the next 
event. Targets at three cents deducted from purses. Class 
shooting, 50, 30 and 20 per cent., except when otherwise stated. 
The twelve events of the first day are at 10, 15 and 20 targets, 
entrance varying from $1 to $3, the total entrance for the day be- 
ing 60. he second day’s events also number twelve, six of 
which are at 10 targets, three at 15, one at 20, one at 25, one at 6 
doubles, and the total entrance for the day is $17.85. There 
are ten events on the third day, from 10 to 5 targets, total en- 
trance $13.75. Ammunition shipped in care of th 
M. Scales, will be delivered free on the grounds. 


At times when tMe trap-shooting world has well nigh forgotten 
Dr. Carver, he toots a mighty blast of his horn and asks . be 
gazed upon and his toots heeded by the world. His last toot 
is somewhat overdue, but in composition it is of the same classical 
excellence as its predecessors, and also it is the same ‘in theme. 
It is on quite a broad principle, $10,000 to bet, but not a cent for 
deposit. However, the gentle Doctor's latest is couched in the 
ure and elegant diction for which his writings are so justly 
amous, and he also is lavish in generous praise of his contempo- 
rary shooters, as is becoming a man who never made a bluff, nor 
never evaded a chance to compete, nor never was defeated, nor 
never worked a paper for free and easy advertising of himself 
and insolent belittling of his fellows. About a dozen words with 
a deposit would do much toward insuring a match if it were really 
desired, but a million words with no deposit generally are meas- 
urable as so much rant. Space is too valuable in Forzst anp 
STREAM to bestow on such vaporings. 


At a shoot on the grounds of the Country Club, Winchester, 
not long ago, a ludicrous incident was witnessed by those present. 
On the fence are several wooden decoy pigeons, placed thereon 
for the purpare of inducing the birds to start quickly for the 
boundary when they take wing. The dog which was doing the 
retrieving cast an unholy eye on the decoys, and in an evil 
moment ran swiftly to the fence and sprang at one of them, 
striking hard against it with his teeth, knocking it off. ston- 
ished, but undismayed, he charged at another, with a similar 
result. The second attempt was sufficient, and he desisted from 
further attempts. If he could think over the matter calmly, he 
was thereafter more charitable in his thoughts of the shooters who 
missed such hard birds. 


While at the Boiling Springs Gun Club’s shoot last week on 
Wednesday, Mr. Edward Banks and Mr. T. W. Morfey arranged 
a series of matches, the first of which takes place this week on 
Thursday. Mr. Banks shoots at 100 targets, Mr. Morfey at 106, 
the latter thus being conceded a handicap. The first will take 
place at the Lyndhurst grounds; the second at the Boiling Springs 
Gun Club’s grounds. his should be a very closely contested 
match. Both parties to it have been shooting in very high class 
form of late, so that high scores may be expected. 


Mr. A. C. Paterson, of Chicago, has a busy season ahead of 
him, if he preserves possession of the recently emancipated Chi- 
cago challenge trophy. He is the recipient of several challenges, 
inviting him to try it all over again—a state of affairs which is 
most commendable, and which is the true vitalizi condition 
a pertaining to any trophy. A challenge trophy which is not 
challenged as about as much significance as a challenge without 
a deposit—a bob-tailed Carver challenge, for instange. 

The scores made in the match between Gilbert and Parmelee, 
86 to 82 res actively, under the conditions mentioned by Mr. 
Hough in Western Traps, were_excellent, and oney. prove that 
both men are great shooters. However, if John Watson would 


manager, C. 


divide up the wind so as to give a fair division to each big event 
on his grounds, instead of exhausting a month’s supply in one 
d be more equitable to 


day, it wou 
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The New Jersey State Sportsmen’s Association will call a 
nomee of the Association to take action in regard to qosgene 
ment of its tournament till early fall, the present dates, May 17-20, 
having practically been abandoned. Thirty days’ notice is neces- 
sary under the constituticaal provision governing the matter, so 
that the meeting will not be held earlier than the latter part of 
May. The revivification of the Association has not been an easy 
matter, and the inheritance of cups with string attachments, etc., 
has hampered the workers very much. The better way to dispose 
of the whole matter would be to dump the rubbish of the past 
into the past and begin a new Association, free from prejudice, 
ancient troubles and constitutional apathy. 

One of the processes of ratiocination which puzzles the new 
editor of this department is that exhibited by the secretaries of 
numerous gun clubs who are preparing programmes of their re- 
spective tournaments. In the same envelopes are reading notices 
varying from lin. to a half column in length for publication in our 
columns, which we are pleased to publish gratuitously, but in sepa- 
rate letters are requests that we take a page or half page in the pro- 
grammes, paying for the same at full redder rates. Aside from the 
material value of the advertising in our pages and in the pages of a 
programme, there is a lamentable angularity of vision in observing 
meum et tuum in the matter. 


The Troisdorf cup will be competed for at the Saturday shoot 
of the Brooklyn Gun Club this week. There will be other events 
quite up to the standard of interest which John Wright, the man- 
ager, always infuses into these shoots, several useful articles of 
merchandise being a reward for those who prove that they deserve 
them. Keep in mind the Brooklyn Club’s one-day shoot on Sat- 
urday, April 29. 

On Saturday of this week the April cup of the Bergen County 
Gun Club will be contested for on the club’s grounds, Hacken- 
sack, N. J. Shenting will begin at 1 P. M. is event will be 
at 25 tar ets, $1 handicap, the cup to become the pereaaes Prop 
erty of the winner. Sweepstake events also will be shot. The 
club extends a cordial invitation to shooters. 


This week the popping of guns at Brockton, Mass.; Lincoln, 
Neb.; St. Louis, Mo.; Hingham, Mass.; Wichita, Kans.; San An- 
tonio, Tex.; McKeesport, Pa.; Wallace, Idaho, and places of 
lesser note is sweet music to those who enjoy the battle, 
not from afar off, but where the fray is thickest. 


Under date of April 18, Mr. Frank B. Tracy, secretary, writes 
us as follows: “The Owego Gun Club have selected May 25, 26 
and 27 as the days for its next shoot. The 27th will be devoted to 
live birds, and the 25th and 26th to inanimates from our magau- 
trap. Programmes will be sent you when printed.” 


The Rockaway Park Rod and Gun Club will give its last shoot 
of the season on the first day of next week, and will endeavor to 
make that event a pleasing finisher to a pleasant series. The 
sweepstakes are low, targets are $1.50 per hundred, and a good 
time is free. 

Berwarp WATERS. 


ON LONG ISLAND. 


MONEY DEFEATS EDEY. 


~ April 16th.—A race of exceptional interest was shot at Garden 
City, L. I, on the grounds of the Carteret Club, April 16th, be- 
tween Capt. A. W. oney, of the American E. C. and Schultze 
Powder Co., and Mr. W. 5, meer, of New York. The conditions 
were 100 live birds, $250 a side. Capt. Mone 
conceded 6 misses as kills. Edey stood at 27yds. It was a very 
close race, and up to the very last bird it was impossible to fore- 
cast the victor with ony reasonable degree of certainty. Indeed 
had not Mr. Edey lost his last bird dead out of bounds, the race 
would have been a tie. ‘that bird, hard hit, but still ssrong and 
vigorous, barely managed to clear the top of the boundary fence, 
where it fell to the ground and died. The score was % to 87 in 
the actual number of birds killed, but with the 6 misses added as 
kills to Edey’s score, as per conditions of the match, the result 
was 94 to 93, Capt. Money thus winning by one bird. 

There was a stiff southwest wind blowing in the first part of the 
race, but it gradually died away to almost a calm after the first 50 
birds had been shot. A thinly clouded sky obstructed the sun’s 
rays for a few minutes after the race began. The sun then shone 
clear and hot for a half hour, after which the clouds again dead- 
ened its brightness. The race began at 10:33 and ended at 12:24. 

The short boundary, 30yds,, made quick and accurate work ab- 
solutely necessary. Capt. Money shot with excellent judgment 
on birds fast or slow, and although the birds were a very good 
lot he rarely allowed one to become hard. Edey shot an excellent 
race, but he made hard shooting some of the time by delaying a 
moment too long. A number of the birds which he lost were hard 
hit, but died out of bounds. 

After the match there were not a sufficient number of members 
to hold the club’s cup shoot, so it was postponed. A match be- 
tween two of the club members and a few sweeps pleasantly filled 
up the hours of the afternoon. 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1498, by Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 
51514514548551414442 
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NEW UTRECHT GUN CLUB. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., April 16.—This was a perfect day for shooting, 
and fourteen members of the New Utrecht Gun Club took part in 
the regular bi-monthly target shoot at Woodlawn. A good breeze 
from thé northwest made the targets somewhat erratic, and r 
scores were made at the start, but all improved in their work later 
on. Mr. G, E. Greiff presented a cup to the club, to be known as 
the Troisdorf cup, and to be gomestee for at each target shoot 
under the same conditions and handicap as govern the club shoot. 
The cup will become the property of the member scoring the first 
four wins. P. E. George secured the first win for the Troisdorf 


es 
att Adams won the club cup. - 
Ev a 1 was the Troisdort cup event, 25 targets, handicap 
allowafice; No. 2 was the club cup. event, rT singles and 5 pairs; 
Nos. 3 to 7 were at 10 singles. The scores: 

Regular club shoot—Class A: 






Deacon, 1 ..... ab ebdocsdece oedeuee 11101011011011011311101111 —20 
W_ H Thompson, 3 .........0005+ 1110001111101110100100011111  —18 
Adams, 3 ...csccccccccccvecevceses 0010011111101110001111111010 —18 
po eee 90s0eue « -1110011101001110111011011 —I7 
Hegeman, 8 ....0s0.seereseecsers + -1110010111111011001000010111 —I7 
F x Thompson, 2....... oubspakee 101001001110001101011111110 —16 
Bennett, 2 .....csececeeeeeeeee e+ + eLOLO01L100100110001101100100 —12 
Class B: 
Geel si. cbs. 00k divcecgdseccced 01101001111100111001100111011 —18 
ye pestenpentbegaenies: 0001111101001100000010111011  —14 
Porter, 6 cadakbbineenctdtheceeseen’ 011101000001 —14 
ee rrr rrr 101101000001000111010000010011000—12 
*F A Bates wetens sedanece 0011001011000010101010100 —10 
*H Money . cenveeeeeeeesees ehMMLIIIOIIOIIIONOIIIL —21 
* Guests. 
In the other events the scores were as follows: 
Targets: 9 46 10 10 10 40 10 
‘argets: 
H Money.... 1818 8 910 6 8 
Deacon ..... 1817 6.... 7.. 
W Thompson .. 17....-. 5 6 
Adams ......1622...... 5 4 
George eese Eee 8 <B. 95.5. 
sveeeee 14420 9 6 9 710 
Hegeman ..17 w...... 8 5 





stood at 23yds., and ° 





The Macon Tournament. 


Tue first target tournament of the Interstate Association for 
the season of 1898 was held in this city April 13, 14 and 15. Tues- 
day afternoon, April 12, practice shooting was indulged in by the 
members of the local club and such visiting shooters as had ar- 
rived, and seven 15-bird events were finished, with about fifteen 
shooters, five over the old, tried and true expert traps, which have 
served so faithfully under Manager Shaner’s management for so 
many years pr and two over the magautrap, which the local 
organization has lately pone in position, and it is not saying too 
much to say that the old expert traps used by the Association never 
worked better, and shows what good care they have received at 
Manager Shaner’s hands in their long years of service. 

The tournament had quite a strange and ludicrous introduction. 
Paul North had dropped into town early in the morning, and 
finding Mr, Shaner had gone out to the grounds Paul thought 
he would also go out, and being a very great walker, and think- 
ing he could find the way without any trouble or assistance, he 
decided to walk. They have been having a slight small-pox scare 
here for some little time, and the city has established a camp 
for the afflicted on the Fair Grounds, on a portion of which the 
tournament was held, and Paul in his meandering around, looking 
for Mr. Shaner, and the well-known tent of the Association, saw 
two or three tents pitched on one side of the grounds, and made 
a beeline for them, but was stopped by a man who cried out, 
“Go back! Go. back!” But Paul, nothing daunted, insisted on 
going ahead, saying he was looking for the shootirg grounds, 
whereupon the guard said, “This is no shooting ground, but a 
small-pox camp,” and a moment or two afterward Elmer Shaner 
and Jim Baker noticed a large cloud of smoke comin» + across the 
grounds, and presently ee made out Paul’s form tearing down the 
race track, and emerging from the dense volume of smoke, which 
was all caused by his burning the air in his anxiety to put 
distance between himself and the small-pox camp. Now, if any one 
for a moment imagines that Paul is not an expert sprinter they 
have only to mention small-pox, when they will at once change 
their mind. 

As mentioned previously, the traps were located on the Fair 
grounds, located about a mile from the center of the city, and 
they faced almost due east. The background was not of the best, 
as the grounds are inclosed by_a high board fence, having been 
used for a_ baseball’ grounds. Left-quartering birds from No. 1 
trap were thrown nearly to the fence, while right-quarterers were 
rendered extremely difficult on account of a dense grove of pine 
trees just beyond the fence on the right. 

A more charming city for a tournament than Macon could not 
have been selected. He who has not heard or read of Macon 
and its many beautiful women and open hospitality has lived in 
vain. The city has a ——— of 38,000 to 40,000, and is steadily 
growing. It is one of the thriving business cities of Georgia. 

This was the first tournament given by the Association since 
the new rule allowing paid representatives to shoot for birds only 
was adopted, and it has been clearly demonstrated that it was a 
move in the right direction, as a glance at the scores for the first 
day will show, With twenty-five shooters participating, eighteen 
shot the programme through, six of which were trade representa- 
tives, and the other twelve shot for the money in eyery event. 
How different would have been the result had there been four or 
five trade representatives present shooting for the money, and 
experts at that, Not more than five or six would have shot the 
programme out, except for the targets. You could hear expressions 
of approval on all sides, and it will grow in fayor as the ruling 
become more thoroughly understood. 

The trade was represented by Col. A. G. of the 
Remington Arms Co,; A. W. du Bray, of the Parker gun; H. P. 
(Pe Pont) Collins, of the Du Pont and Hazard Powder companies; 
J; M. C, Thomas, Union Metallic Cartridge Co.; Paul North, 
Cleveland Target Company, and J. H, Mackie, King Smokeless 
and Peters shells. 

The yisiting shooters from out of the city embraced Messrs. J. T. 
Anthony, J. W, Todd and B. W. Sperry, of Charlotte, N. C.; Col. 
Thos. Martin, Bluffton, 8. C.; Capt. G. H. Swan, Geo. Peterman, 
ion Wohltman and Joe Peters, of Charleston; Henry Meinert, 
Marietta, Ga.; W. P. Woodcock, Danville, Ky.; Dr. Henry, J, J. 
Garrett, Decatur, Ala.; R. G, McCants and M. L. Rice, Greenwood, 
S. C., and F. G, Byrd, A. S. Hook, J, E. Avery, E. Crabb, C. 
Everett, from Atlanta, those from Greenwood and Atlanta having 
arrived in time for the second day, while Irby Bennett, of Win- 
chester Arms Co., who was detained by important business mat- 
ters, arrived in time for the live-bird day. Messrs. Etheridge, 
Baker, Bowdre, Greer, Holt, Hardeman, Waessur Williams and 
Harris represented the home club. 

_The cashier’s office was looked after by Mr. Walter Huff, as- 
sisted by D. W. Hill, while B. C. Epperson looked after the pul- 
ler’s box, 

The trapping was done by colored men, and there was no cause 
for complaint on the part of the shooter, ‘Taking it all in all, 
everything worked as smooth and harmoniously as could be de- 
sired by the veriest crank, and it was one of the most pleasant 
and successful tournaments ever held. 

It is very seldom that you will find twenty-five shooters who 
will average as closely as those who shot on the first day, as a 
glance at the scores will show. 

John W. Todd, of Charlotte, and Capt. Swan tied for first aver- 
age with .876 per cent, Francis second with .858, and A, G. Court- 
ney and T. Thomas third with .841. The day opened fair, but with 
rain threatening, and about 11 o'clock, when five events had been 
shot, it began to rain, and continued during the remainder of the 
day, but did not interfere with the shooting, and after the first 
five events were finished on the upper set of traps, event No. 6 
was shot over the magautrap, when we again returned to the 
other traps on account of covering for the boys from the falling 
moisture, and the programme was concluded by 3 o'clock, after 
which an extra 15-bird event was shot on the set of expert traps, 
and one of the same kind over the magautrap, the latter being 
shot in quite a heavy rain. The scores for the first day follow: 


WEDNESDAY, FIRST DAY. 


Courtney, 


Events: 123284667 8 8 Ww 

Targets: 15 15 20 15 20 16 20 15 15 
Courtney BUuUWMND BE Uw WB 
Du Bray ..... 8 12 ll 13 17 0 M411 2 
Collins ...... WwBMBb UM 8 BH 

MEO “cccnve 8 §$144910 410 8 12 9 

FOAUER | cessces ll 13 18 13 16 1 WB Ol 16 13 
Meinert ..... 10 11 12 917 9 2 ih 16 12 
DAROP scicccces ll 13 18 9 16 10 13 i 17 “i 
Pr re ll 13 4 «1 16 «10 
Swan ...ssceees 13 144 18 14 «16 «10:«17:«*M4 O19 04 
Wohltman 12 1417 13 15 10 2 ll 109 
Peterman 13 14 18 12 17 10 16 12 «17 *U 
Hardeman AR oi ey SA ae he 
Mackie ......+++++ «oe 14 12 15 18 16 10 18 12 15 10 
Williams ......... 506s Ge ne’ abhuss cde, ke wera ee 
T Thomas + 12 14 18 14 «16 «13~«217 «12«16 12 
Dr Henry 9913210.. ll 10 14 
Martin ........ Il 12 16 ll 15 13 18 11 16“ 44 
Francis .......-. 1 1417 12:17 4 Ww WD 
Woodcock 12 14 16 12 17 12 «17 «12«&17~«O' 

WE decseseve 13 13 17 12 18 15 14 138 19 15 
Garrett .....+ 15 17 12 16 13 17 12 18 13 
Bowdre ll 2 12 ll 15 15 17 14 
Anthony ..... 13 16 12 16 12 17 13 18 12 
Sperry ...+.+- Otte) ot to eo 

BUNGE iiccdeibubeincvesdibeveeses, 2 x 9 





THURSDAY, SECOND DAY. 

The day opened bright and clear, but rather cool for this sec- 
tion and season of the year, and a stiff breeze blew during the 
entire day, which accounts for the low scores, and not a single 
straight was made during the entire day’s programme, 18 being 
top score in the 20-bird events, and 14 in the 15-bird events. Five 
events were shot over the expert traps and the programme con- 
cluded over the magautrap. ain began Salling about 11 o’clock, 
but did not interfere with the shooting, and the programme was 
finished by 3 o'clock, Paul North made the only straight of the 
entire day, which was in an extra 15-bird event over the magautrap. 
Col. Courtney won high pverege with 141 out of 170, .829 per cent. ; 
Peterman second with 140, . per cent, and North third with 138, 


811 per cent. The scores follow: 





ents: 3.38 4 Be I eee 
Targets: 1b 20 15 2 15 2 15 20 15 
COMMA Tinadedascenapatecarts 16 13 18 11 17 14 16 13 
Du Bray .....- oe b 96 71714 6 
Collins .......+- 10 11 14 12 8 8 4 8 

Me ak eceee 122 10 16 9 15 8 15 1 
North .....-++. 12 17 10 16 10 17 12 17 14 
Paes eee , ig ii 6 i it iB iG ii 
Henry c.cceceeees Yee aia tine. ao. iat teenie a ee 

soups ig id ii i4 17 9 

veda. Sanka 3714 1 6 1 Ou 
Agty, cicksactces 1214 131 6 «1b OB 
Bebb ccccasiccsenisivedenciaceen Mk twee; ae ll 14 10 






SOGUGE 6 conssses eoggen Seawincee 6 949HW10100 9... 6 
Elwynn ...... 12 10 69 «610 eS Ww es 
CORES vse cveau 2 6 10 16 0 6 0 Mw Oh 
GARB écheicsnee 261417 9 $ 124 9 
eS eS: li 17 10 17 10 22 lh 10 4 
WON Sissy ccadeese BBUBbH 1b 9 
Mackie ......0.cses 13 13 10 16 11 16 «8 «(17:«13 
Woodcock ll 17 10 16 13 16 «9 «16 «9 
Wohltman Re 8 ss 
WUE Jdusvadancectaan ant © er Oc as oe 2 
Peterman 1417 14 16 11°13 1 18 4 

Me Seariaccehansedtnsacxors Pe Se Re p 
EMME as we taccdcaceneeNr nee 83 14613BH bn 6 WB 
Anthony WbBRBTBR LE 9g 
Bowdrie 8 1610 17 8 0 13 4 7 
SPGEEY cc cczccescvcagui'soqnssasesnas Sag 2 ae 
EL Fenckduetocdeeteicatzases vee? a9: 091. a ee 8 
WES ciennccccecuacces 1bavévarte 66:4 eh, 8S. _ oe ee 
TRO ba venl ve buisueeschuineaioe.ea os ov th BO 8 eet 
DIGONEUE 0. covusccncdctscevegeeseioe ; 1 .. 10 9 
BOD So ccesudencndwenenavaw 4a ‘ < 5 
BUOROEM hc cceccsusccestoercccere oa * 9 
CEUMEE oc crvevesccccssgcocsssagece ue 6. cae ewtogs ey 

FRIDAY, THIRD DAY. 

This was devoted to live birds, the programme embracing one 

5-bird, one 7-bird and two 10-bird events, and the day was that 


could be desired, with a good wind ‘9 help the birds, and the birds 
were all first-class. All the shooters stood at W3yds. 

The scores speak for themselves: 

No. 1 was at 5 birds, $5; No. 2 was at 7 birds, $7; Nos. 3 and 4 


were at 10 birds, $10. 


No, 2. No. 3. $ No. 4. 
2021222221— 9 2222u22229—10 


202111"222— 8 1201101011— 
2224229928 —1 


8 
eseveccees 2222012202— 8 
1201000210— 8 1111111118—10 
2021001202 — $e 


0012212021 — 222220 .002—,7 


oe 


ee eteeeeee 


Qavgv2g209—10 yovevegeoy 

Q022111111— 9 119121020 — 
*1000121°9— 5 #9*1991911— 9 
Q1199°2002— 7... .esenee te 
911129912910 19g9g%9219— 9 
2111200882 - 8 1919011203 -$ 


0222222212— $2299222222—10 
OO2V1IZZ11— 7 21222"1112— 9 


0100100—2 
0211129—6 eeescceses 
i O221002112— 7 2922202222—,9 

6 21102%*210— 6 ......... 


voatoey 2221201101— 8 2121011000— ¢ 
0312221293— 8 1202999"02— 
1020120222 — 7 


eeeewee eeeeeneee 


Ste teeeee 


0290199320— 


7 
Sa | 
22311191920 — , 

6 
6 
0 


eeeeees te eteneeee 


0201221003— 
1001*11*11— 
01*2021012— 
g2z2222722—] 





Arty.rccrecveces eooeseeees 
Woodcock, ....scervesevees vetesie.- “Vereew eves 

A canyass of the shells, guns and powders used shows; U, M. 
C. 20; Winchester 4; Chamberlain 1, and Peters 1. Parker guns 
10; Remington 4; Smith 3; Lefever 4; Winchester 3; Exnaposte 
1; Ithaca 1; Syracuag ‘e and Krupp 2, with 25 Du Pont, 3 E. C., 
8 Schultze, 2 Walsrode, 1 Gold Dust, and 1 Du Pont & Hazard. 





Trap Around Reading. 

Reading, Pa., April 18—The Mount Penn Gun Club, of_this 
city, has rented the magautrap that was used at the 7 t State 
shoot, over which the open eyents were all decided. This club 
is in prosperous condition, and intends holding an open tourna, 
ment in the near future. ; 1M 

Pottstown, Pa., April 18.—The Shuler Shooting Association, of 
this place, have received their magautrap, and used it for the first 





time to-day in a club shoot. Seven events were shot. Summary: 
Events: 123465 6 Events: 123466 
Targets: 251010 * * * Targets: 31010 * * * 
DRVED cccusveoses 9 9 3.0 2 Geube csices 1667312 
Saylor 87243 Cole ...........@656713 0 
‘vans 12 8 6...... Rhoades ..... a6 “Gn 06 4h.’ ee 
Nickersham ... 18 6 9 3 2 0 Stome .......+0s WA oe es 00 09 96 


* Denotes miss-and-outs. 


Fourth event, team race, 4-men teams, each man 25 targets: 
W. J. Grubb’s Team. Capt. Wickersham’s Team. 





BOGUS: eves easdea doves oveedl Davis ccscccavcesevecscscoes 

Capt Grubb .. ebecete M4 Capt Wickersham ......,.-16 

h EVANS .scess 4 COND: cee cvvecccedioquonsterpan 
TEUEEA,. 0.05 contedsconceces 12—61 Rhoades ...cccecseveeceeves db OO 


Pottstown, Pa., April 16.—The Shuler Shooting Association held 
another club shoot this afternoon, shooting targets over the magau- 





trap. The trap is a success in all ways. Some good scores were 
made in the different events. Summary: 

Events: Ss 4. Se ES eS 

Targets: el Pi Ee St the we 
Wickersham 6 6 6 i 6 8 7 
GAGERE. axcascocccyioncdadeseticdse 6 6 6 6 6 4 
Goat. ccscaorasiweese dak doniedes 3.6 Bb. 4c 6 
BOM 6c ccccesbscedeeabevaescoss & ©. 6 wv ee es 
BIRT | cece dwcedatctededecoteccease os 6 6 6 & 
DO WE sosecedicctevscacces char S BB vn Gee. cs 
L E Davis 4663 6 4 8 
SB DOW. cccccscccceseseccsenas os 3 se. oe 
VOCE ccccccccceccccsccescosooversences oe - 6 4 


Phoenixville, Pa., April 15.—The Phoenix Gun Club held a ver 
successful shoot at their new grounds. The magautrap was use 
for the first time, and worked very successfully. Score in the 
club shoot at 26 targets: Dotterer 25, Hodge Erb 20, Ennis 
19, Lambert 16, Farley 11, Buckwalter 9. 

West Chester, Pa., za ril 14.—The first monthly shoot of the West 
Chester Gun Club took place on the club’s grounds here to-day. 
Sweepstakes followed the badge shoots. The shooters were divided 
into two classes for the season. 

Class A, 25 targets per man: Furguson 23, Hannamus 26, Sellers 
15, Hoar 12, Ford 20, Twaddell 19, Beke 11, Nield 12. 

Class B, 25 targets: Atkin 11, P. Brinton 15, C. Brinton 13, Ike 1. 

The West Chester Gun Club has just received a charter, and is 
in fine financial condition. : f . 3 ; 

Pottsville, Pa., April 12.—Two interesting live-bird shoots took 
place here to-day,’ (The first was between Haverley and Harl 
on one side anfl Pritchard and Brown on the other side. Each 


hot at 7 live, birds: 
Harley 3 Haverley 6; 9. Brown 4, Pritchard 4; 8. 3 
The other was a sweep at 20 birds per man between Whitmyer, 
Pritchard, Ruppert .and Robertson. The score follows: it- 
myer bites a of be 25 birds, then withdrew; Pritchard 14, 
8 rtson 10, , 
" ae Chunk, April 15.—The members of the Switzerland Gun 
Club, of this place, held a shoot~at live birds here to-day. Each 
man shot at 10. Score: John Rehrig 10, Conway 6, Murray 5, and 
1, 
crooner. Pa., April 13.—The Boyertown Rod and Gun Club 
held their monthly shoot to-day. In the club event D, R. Benner 
broke 23 out of » ond, Lae awarded the club badge for the 
month. Sweepstakes followed. ee eae 


Missoula Rod and Gun Club, 


M 4, Mont., April 10.—The following scores were made 
to-day at the Missoula Rod, and Gun Club's shoot: 





Events: 1 Events: 123 

Targets: 21015 Targets: 25 10 15 
McLeod .....-+++++- open te: Bes ee 
Forbes ...+++erereres sooe 19 413 Menard .........0ss00000 19... 18 
Graham ...e-serrecseree 20 Ils 


W. E. Grama. 





The Chicago Post of April 15 stated that “Fred Gilbert, the 
Iowa wing shot, Ider the 
Du Pont trophy.” 
into an amateur. 


is still amateur champion and ho 
We rejoice to know Chat Fred has deve! 
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WESTERN TRAPS. 


GILBERT—PARMELEE. 


Curcaco, Iil., April 14.—Fred Gilbert to-day defeated Frank Par- 
melee, of Omaha, for the Du Pont trophy. The race was one 
of great interest, and the scores were under the circumstances 

, though they seem very low. More than once the Spirit 

«ke man gave the rugged Omahan a chance to even up with 
him, but at nearly every such juncture the latter would also 
drop a bird and shew the gap to remain. Parmelee thought he 
was hardly doing so well as he should, but his score is not bad, 
and the race remained throughout a fighting one, for no one 
could tell what might happen. : . 

The morning of Thursday, April 14, in Chicago dawned a 
and clear, but with a wind which rose almost to a gale. he 
breeze came directly from the north, which means that on Watson’s 
rounds the wind blew directly from the score out over the traps. 
Fhe high fence and buildings protected the traps a great deal, so 
that one stooping low over a trap would hardly feel the wind 
at all. If he stood upright he caught a stiff blast, which at a 
height of 10 or 12ft. from the ground was fairly a whirlwind. _ 

Against such a wind the birds had to spring strong and high 
to get under way, and it was noticeable that whenever a bird 
got up to a good height and swung into the full force of the 
wind it was rarely scored, even though cut to pieces. At the 
high point of its flight it was very apt to turn over with a slant- 
ing twist, which meant more than one miss for both shooters. 

Gilbert had the right theory for this shooting. He never used 
his right barrel so quickly and effectively as he did to-day, know- 
ing as he did that he must catch the bird just at the top of its 
spring before it got under way. Time and again he failed to get 
up high enough on the fast starters. Again there would come 
now and then a low, swift bird which hugged close to the ground 
in its attempt to escape the wind, and such a bird added its 
quota to the long row of zeros opposite each name. It was most 
exciting sport to watch the work under these trying conditions. 
Tt is all a question of the wind on these grounds, beyond the 
good average condition of the birds. The men to-day shot about 
a $3 to 95 gait under any ordinary conditions. I think I have 
never seen a race shot anywhere in so strong a wind, and I 
censider Gilbert’s score to-day one of the very best he ever made. 
It was necessary to keep keyed up to top speed all the time, 
for there were no easy birds to mention. It meant high-screwed 
time every shot. This time Gilbert hit and kept up for the greater 
put of the race, though after his first few misses he let down 
adly for a few moments, and seemed in danger of wandering. 

Parmelee was just a shade too slow in the average of his time. 
Sometimes he was fast and accurate, but in patches he dis- 
played an uneasiness of aim which showed that the continual 
s was getting on his nerves a bit. He finished strong, and 
shot a neal race, barring one or two chances, as when he lost a 
flushed bird that came directly in, though very high. Parmelee 
made some ripping kills far out, and his second saved him 
several bad ones. ch man had hard luck enough with birds 
which dropped but rose again and got over, literally on the 
wings of the wind. On the whole it has been many moons here 
since so interesting a race has been seen. It was freely offered 
as a sporting proposition before the race and on the trains that 
neither shooter would kill over 85. It was about an 85 day, and 
the quiet Iowa boy may consider that he did more than was 
ee of him. Frank Parmelee and his friend, Mr. Brookes, may 
also go back to Omaha without any shame at all. It is alto- 
gether likely that never in all his life has Frank shot in a harder 
game, nor will he ever be asked to do so. 

Gilbert’s 10th bird was a very fiend, which was broken down, 
but wabbled over. He lost time on his 17th bird and shot under 
it. His 19th was saved with a hot second. His 20th was knocked 
down fair, but rose and got over the wire. His 83lst was the 
second incomer of the lot. His 34th was hit very light with the 
first and carried off the second load. His 35th was knocked 
down_far out, but rose and got over before the dog could reach 
it. His 46th was another instance of hard luck, the dog chasing 
it over. His 58th was a very fast and long stop. His 70th was 
a fast curving right quarterer. At this stage Gilbert showed 
signs of breeiing up, missing 4 birds out of 6. His 73d was low 
and fast. His 74th took the same direction and was hit very 
light. His 7ith was opparenti not touched. None of these 4 
birds was covered well, and Parmalee stock rose considerably; 
yet the most the latter could do was to gain 1 bird on the string 
of 25. Teer thus went into the home stretch only 1 bird apart, 
and it might be said that the race was decided in this quarter. 
Gilbert mvanaged to stand the clip to the finish, but Parmelee 
made two or three rather shaky shots, for which he audibly 
kicked himself, and came out with 4 birds to the bad. The hoodoo 
number of 13 showed twice in Gilbert's score, and made his 
longer run, as it did also with Parmelee. In his third string 
of Parmelee missed his 13th bird, and 13 was his longest run 
before that. Given plenty of 18s and a high wind at 
and you get a very - combination. 

Parmelee’s 4th bird was a low and fast black one. His 9th 
was hit harder, but got over safely. His 14th was a fiendish one, 
which was hit full twice, but wabbled over. His 28th was a 
screecher, very high and hard, which fell dead over the fence. 
His 29h got up again and was chased to a finish by the dog. 
His 36th was another low bird, which wabbled just across. His 
37th h.t the wire and fell within bounds, but the dog could not 

ther it. His 43d was_a very high and wide stop, probably 

ds. to where it fell. His 45th was very high and went over, 

1s 46th was hard luck, for it was hit hard, but managed to rise 
and go over the wire in front of the dog. His 60th was a v 
—_ ird. His 78d bird was flagged, or was about to be flagged, 
when it sprang high, coming in and then twisting out. ‘Tis 
8%th bird was waving up and down on the wind and ducked 
out of both loads unhurt. 


Gilbert as usual shot his L. C. Smith gun, 3%drs. of Du Pont, 
with 7s in Leader shells. 

Parmelee shot a Remington, 34drs. of Schultze, 1% and 1%oz. 
of 7 and 7% shot. Following are the scores: 


atson’s, 


Trap score| ype—Copyright, 1498, by Forest and Stream] Publishing Co. 


5244188214425588411529218 
Gitkert.......+0: SEPEriiiireettyiytity tye 
12181544458444482212951481 
TTIPTT NT OSA TASS TESST 
4122444522585425151854454 
PETITE ITT I TST IS TICS 130 bo 
844514845442 48 12828822555 
TET EPATET rt reeeyy eee 
252484412145455522342942948 
1125112184448142158521425 
STEP TT TTT aa LT SST Se 
54822244418254298824451541 
CoS TOSTTI MTT TeT yw 
45542158148521248421142944 
ered OS STS TVET 9982 141-20 


THE STAR CUP RACE. 


I saw Jimmie Elliott at the close of last week as he was pass- 
ing home to Kansas City from the East. He said then that he 
was not “as well and would not shoot Gilbert the following 
‘Tuesday. As has been earlier published, the date was therefore 
«changed for Tuesday next instead. We are hoping that there 
will as much wind then as there was to-day. 


AROUND CHICAGO. 


The Garden City Club, of Chicago, held their annual meetin 
April 12, and the following officers were elected: President w 
S. Cutler; -Treasurer, H. Levi; Captain of Teams, J. H. 
Amberg. Mr. Amberg was also delegated to arrange plans for a 
trip of the club’s members to Peoria early in June to attend the 
State shoot. The members voted to hold two contests each 
month from May next to Jan. 1, 1899, at Watson’s Park, Burn- 
side. The shoots will be at live birds and at targets. ie con- 
tests will take place the first and third Saturdays during the 


period named. ee) 4 
Garfield Club will rebuild its club house, which was destroyed 
‘by fire, but not before looking around for er grounds. - 
Previous to the live-bird race at Watson’s to-day a little match 
‘was shot between J. S. Houston and Charles Antoine at 25 birds, 
with the following scores: 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1496, by Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 


$54452124551112%455242281 
PPINANAAAARA PAP AAT LONG RA VL 

JS Houston........ 0022*20202001222002202022-14 
81451211444284452538252215 
: SAP APTIAKR ADA AKA AAS TA LOAN 

Chas Antoine....... 21012111101021220020022 2 0—I7 


CHARLIE BUDD’S SHOOT. 


Charlie Budd will pull off his tournament at Des Moines, May 
10. This shoot will precede the Kansas City shoot, which in 
turn is followed b maha tournament. All the cracks are ex- 
ected to be on hand, and there should be a warm time at 

ighland Park. The handicap idea seems to be popular these 
days, and I notice that Charlie will run a 25-bird handicap on his 
live-bird day, entrance $25, with $50 added. An unusual feature 
of this tournament will be the organization, during the meeting, 
of the Iowa Field Trial Association, which will establish a trial 
circuit with other Western clubs of similar nature. Thus the 
dog and the gun will be brought into a proximity not usually 
contemplated in trap-shooting affairs. 

All indications show that the Kansas City shoot is to be a 
great one. It also goes without saying Frank Parmelee’s town 
will not be backward when it comes to putting up a good shoot 
and a good time. A glance over the fixtures shows a most in- 
teresting table spread for the circuit riders in the West this 
season. 

Wichita was once the hottest kind of a cow town. Then she 
came to the front with the hottest real estate boom that ever 
was known on earth. Now she bids fair to lay claim to the 
title to being the hottest shooting town in Kansas, where things 
have been sizzling for the past year. The third meeting of the 
Central Kansas State Sportsmen’s Association, under the aus- 
pices of the Wichita Gun Club, will be held April 20-21. A full 
and interesting programme is offered. 


. WATERLOO TOURNAMENT. 


The dates for the annual tournament for the Waterloo Gun 
Club, of Iowa, have been changed, but there has been no change 
in the intention of making the event a first-ranker in all respects. 
I have the following letter from the secretary of the Waterloo 
Gun Club: 

“We have changed the dates of our annual tournament from 
May 18-20 to April 27, 28 and 29, and have added $150 to the 
moneys, besides the other prizes. The outlook is better for a 
good turnout than ever before. 

“The Marshalltown Club showed their good will by sending us 
word that they will come and shoot the cup race on our grounds 
during the tournament. They are true sportsmen. When they 
come we will give them the town and qretythings else they want. 

“G. B. Mivier, Sec’y.” 


EAU CLAIRE TOURNAMENT. 


Eau Claire Gun Club, of Wisconsin, pulls off its second annual 
tournament May 4-6, with $300 added money. Write to Mr. E. M. 
fish, secretary, and he will send the neat programme. 


SYCAMORE SHOOT. 

The annual tournament of Sycamore Gun Club, of [llinois, began 
April 13. Among the leading winners were Bennett, Eby and 
Brunemeyer, of Aurora; Nathuers, McGough and Simpson, of 
Sycamore; Gurlock and Rowe, of Maple Park; Stettler and 

ells, of Paw Paw; and Reichart, of Belvidere. 


DEATH OF WALLACE McILHANY. 


Mr. Wallace W. Mclihany, of Galena, Kan., died of heart 
failure on the morning of April 8. He had attended the sltoot 
at Joplin the day_betore. In the death of Mr. MclIlhany the 
sportsmanship of Kansas and the West suffers great loss. He 
was winner of many prizes and trophies in trap-shooting matters, 
and recently won the live-bird championship of his State. He 
leaves a wide circle of friends. E. Hovuaca, 

1206 Boyce Buripinea, Chicago. 


STANNARD CHALLENGES BINGHAM. 


Chlenge, April 16.—‘I hereby challenge Ed — holder, , 
for the E. C. challenge cup of the late Cook County Trap-Shooting 
League, under the rules governing the same. 


“Chicago, April 15, 1898.” 


ANNUAL MEETING OF GARFIELD GUN CLUB. 


The Garfield Gun Club, of Ceag held its annual meetin 
at the Masonic Temple, on April 13, and was largely attended. 
The treasurer’s report showed the club to be in a prosperous 
condition. Their club house having recently been burned, it was 
necessary to look for other quarters. Grounds had been viewed 
by members of the club, which were thought available, in the 
vicinity of Harlem. A committee, consisting of T. P. Hicks, 
Charles Stickle, Dr. J. W. Meek, M. R. Bortree and C. P. Rich- 
ards, were aooepnted with power to act in securing grounds and 
erecting a club house. 

The classification of members for the coming year will be, in 
Class per cent. and over; in Class B, 6 to 75 per cent.; 
and in Class C, under 60 per cent. 

A_ committee, consisting of J..W. Meek, R. Kuss and E. S. 
Graham, were selected to provide three suitable medals to be 
contested for in the various classes during the season. 

Delegates were appointed to represent the interests of the club 
at the annual meeting of the Illinois State Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion, which is to be held in Peoria early in June of this year. 

John Amberg, M. J. Eich, W. A. Jones and F. I. Casper, were 
elected to membership, which election fills the limit number of 
the club of fifty. 

The club voted to reimburse all members who participated in 
the League events during the past year—out of the club’s winnings 
—to the amount of their entrance in such events. 

The officers elected for the enouing. year were as follows: Thos. 
P. Hicks, President; Dr. Sirembo aw, Vice-President; Dr. J. 

. Meek, Secretary; C. W. ‘Steiger, Treasurer; Directors, Silas 
Palmer, O. von Lengerke, E. S. Graham. 

The club expects to locate its new grounds and be in readiness 
for its opening day of the season, which falls on’ May 7. The 
club house and contents were fully insured, hence there will be 
but a small loss sustained, if any. 


EUREKA GUN CLUB. 


The Eureka Gun Club, of Chicago, held its regular weekly con- 
test on the club’s grounds, corner Vincennes avenue and 79th 
st., and was attended with quite a fair-sized congregation. The 
winds blew from a righter with a vengeance, making the flight 
of the targets very uncertain and erratic, which largely accounts 
for the low scores of some of the regularly good shooters. In 
the practice event preparatory to the medal contest the followin 
scores were made, 15 targets, known traps, unknown angles: e 

. Carson 8, S. Mathew 0, J. Houston 9, L. Goodrich 9, P. Rickett 
6, Ed Steck 7, C. P. Richards 8, C. W. Carson 9, W. D. Stannard 
10, Dr, Reber 9, E. S. Rice 3. 

In the contest which followed, Dr. Miller won Class A, R. B. 
Carson won B, and A. C. Barroff won Class C. 

Following are detailed scores in medal contest at 25 targets, 
known traps, unknown angles: 


W. D. Srannarp. 













CLASS A. 
er eee ee 0101011110110111100111011—17 
FIORROR cops ccccvccsee - - -0010111110010001111010000—12 
eee 1111111100011111011101011—19 
S Matthews 1111111110001000100000011—13 
G Prickett « +» -0101100110100000001100000— 8 
R _B Carson + + + 0101010001110110011111111—16 
WERENT cca uhNS be dponnnse cphennthanbeasee 1111010000000001100000001— 8 
BS RSD siveescocne Deabasie qubaraye + ++ + «1010010100001011000100101—10 
Me TENE sveectoveccsducsncvasasbarennset 0000110101010100000001110— 9 
CLASS C. 
CB BRP. nn ni ccccicndsovwccoseesenes 1011101101111110100111111—19 
A C Borrolk .....sccsecvcesscecevsccceees 0111010111110111011110001—17 
CoE REL -waswesseesegas cageccdneessre’ 0011110011010011011000111—14 
A C Paterson ......sccecessereees eeseeee 1211111111011001111110111—21 
De DEGEEP -seckecedses 9006009 coeedecces + + -1120111101101111111111111—22 
Dr Shallenberger ......... paahenbbwepeate 1000110000100000001100010— 7 


* Honorary member. 


In a 25-target sweep, 50 cents entrance, which followed, known 
traps, unknown anglers, the scores were as follows: Ed Steck 
17, Mathews 18, Houston a ae 18, “Doc” 11, Richards 20, 


_R 
C. S. Smith 14, E. S. Rice 13, Borroff 19, Dr. Reber * Dr. Miller 
19, L. Goodrich 22. A. C. Paterson. 


STONY ISLAND GUN CLUB. 
Chicago, Ill., April 16.—Shoot of the Stony Island Gun Club 
held to-day at N ——— street and Stony Island avenue, for 
medal. Conditions 26 targets, handicap allowance, Illinois State 





[AprRIL 23, 1808. 





Doeteh, IO... cescicecccceseessoscensvsesenwe 0111001001011010010011000—21 
Larimore, 3 .........0¥scce0e - -0011110110010111010010011—17 

BOE, 6 noreccccsccvcevevecese - -0101000000011000110110011—16 
BI GS a ciccvatesosvotecroccoseece covecees 1000100011000000110001000—11 


E. Porter, Sec’y. 


HUDSON GUN CLUB. 

Jersey City, April 11.—The Hudson Gun Club held its first shoot 
for April — the last week. The weather was fine and resulted 
in a fair attendance. The feature of the day was a match at 25 
targets per man between Dr. De Long and Henry Bock on one 
side and Messrs. Kelly and Banta on the other. Messrs. Bock 
and De Long won by the score of 43 to 32. The scores: 








Events: ee an oe. 2 
Targets: ° 10 10 10 15 2 10 W 10 
De Long . 2.) Be ee 2 
SEE acon nbexpacs> 066231 486 8 
Van Dyne ’ Vv tees .,7 3.9 
MOG Sadukucwe’e v0 706 Se | SoMa del me, ¢o 
OOREEF seb ssccdvvvesve ery ote oe og 1, as 0 
Ee eae T° @ 2 DY ve * oe 
OEE Sieesonnve ss chenesed $36 8 2 S Se se 
OE “si pcvdvescsesdeds ee ee me ates wears on ae 
SES gages pdubvectieddecuseecéeesDesdaue os vw" Be @ e' s6 
SEE Waycetbestesles bebubeddrtesccusveeta <e as Dee eS 
ER 4sod Suaskoe stuart Sehosgasavuesie pk 66 es, aa ee a 
SME kta uhedvksedndugdasthvdseneueked We i6) ee. ae 7 
"SED. pad nscsin cvectecescdvesticanceat ‘sv ° 5 


A. L. Huaues. 
BOILING SPRINGS GUN CLUB. 

April 13.—The weather was delightfully mild and warm to-day. 
The shooting was kept up in a spirited manner till the twilight 
shadows pow a compulsory ending. A good light enabled the 
shooters to use their guns to the best advantage. 

The main event was the contest for the E. C. or. There was 
a most resolute competition for it, as will be noted By the scores. 
Two ties were necessary to determine the winner. he ties were 
shot off at 15 singles and 5 pairs, as_was the shoot proper. 

Messrs. A. W. Higgins and John L. Lequin, secretaries of the 
Hazard Powder Co. and Laflin & Rand Powder Co., respect- 
ively, were distinguished visitors. 

E. C. cup event: 






By Bames, G.occsccccccsese 11111 01011 11111 11-11 11 11 11—23—0—23 
T W Morfey, 3... ‘a 10111 11111 11 10 10 11 11—21—3—23 
Capt Money, 3... 11111 11011 01 10 11 10 01—20—3—23 
W H Huck, 3.. 10111 11101 00 11 10 01 11—18—3—21 
B James, 6.... in 00110 00001 11 10 00 11 10—12-45—17 
B Waters, 5....... sae 11101 11011 11 01 01 00 11—17—5—22 
G E Greiff, 2...... sews 11111 01111 01 01 11 10 11—21—2—23 
H Nelson, 5 10101. 10111 11 11 11 11 11—20—5—23 
G Hatfield, 6 eves 00111 01001 11 01 10 01 10—13—6—19 
C Matzen, 6...........++ 11000 01010 11100 10 00 00 11 00—10—5—15 
Ties on 23: = 
Bamkka, G.cccccccsssccsees 11111 11111 01111 11 11 11 11 11—24—0-—23 
Morey, Brccccecceccccces 11111 11111 11111 01 11 10 11 11—23-—3—23 
Capt Money, 3.........- 11101 11111 11111 10 01 10 01 10—19—3—22 
a a er 11111 01110 11110 01 11 11 01 01—19—2—21 
Nelson, 5.......seeeeeeeee 10011 10111 00111 10 01 00 01 10—14—5—19 
Second tie: 
Banks, 0 .-O1111 10111 11110 10 11 10 10 11—19—0—19 
Morfey, 01111 11101 10101 01 00 11 11 11—18—3—21 





The E. C. contest was at 15 singles and 5 pairs, expert rules, 
allowances being added to the scores, no handicap score to exceed 
the highest possible. 

*The scores of the other events were as follows: 





Events: a i Ry oT ee ee oe oe Oe 

Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 25 25 25 
REE coscsntapanedenesnenvecess 9 710 10 10 9 8 22 23 2% 
MOMeY .occccccercevccccsscvevese 10 10 6 8 9 9 1 2 24 2% 

UE ceownctedepssiscensapedoyen Se ie oe | oa. ae 
CEE: ao kavesnanpadie spnsbaneaase ss epyery 2 hme & Bre 
Morley .....cccccccesesscescesves 8 7 9 9 10 9 10 21 2 2 
GeO cocccceccccestenpccescoeces oR i. Be eR ae -08s) 90 
WAREED 6. cascccccspccsoccccccvese 48 8 6 6 8 10 2 22 
MAAteen ccccvcccccccccccccesccsee os ce Oe eee .. 
TEOABE .ncscvvccvcnsdborsccoves of 7:2 2 °S8 a 
Quimby . cathe anbagetene 4epsarane. (02 PEs CS ee “ee 

BYES .rrccceccccccreneceeeeeee oe 5 7 


Jersey City, April 13—The club handicap, 10 targets, shot. to- 
day, at Kell’s, ersey City, resulted as follows: 

A Walters......1111101001 —7 *G_ Lembeck....11111111011 —10 
R H Duff. .-1111111101 —8 F Hartman ....00101 
W H Robidoux.1111111101 — 9 } H Tinney....0100101010110— 6 
W C Collins....1111110111, —9 *J Knobloch,.... 01011000100 — 4 
] Dodds... .-1111011111 —9 *C Steurer....... 01111100000 — 5 
C Agnew - 11111111100 — 9 

* Allowance. 





W. C. Coxttins, Sec’y. 
ELKWOOD PARK. 

Long Branch, N. J., April 16.—Live-bird events were shot at 
Elkwood Park to-day, as follows: Nos. 1 and 2 were at 10 birds, 
$10; Nos. 3, 4, 5 and 6 were $5 miss-and-outs; No. 7 was at 5 birds, 
$5: 


No. 2. No. 3. 
2122222222 1220 
2101102222 2221 
0222222121 220 

2222212222 20 
2222121222 2222 


0 0220 
21222 «#6120 #8601222 
0 120 12222 
1120 20 22222 
22111 222 02122 


John F. Weiler Gun Club, 


Griesemersvitte, Pa., April 8.—The Allentown Rod and Gun 
Club shot a match with the John F. Weiler Gun Club on the 
latter’s grounds to-day, the losers to pay for the suppers. The 
teams were composed of nine men each, and each man shot at 10 
live birds. The Weilers dined at Allentown’s expense. The 
scores: 


John F. Weiler Gun Club. Allentown Rod and Gun Club. 
S Weiler ...... 1222121111—10 H_ Hanson ...,1202101212— 8 
H Mohr ........ 1211112202— 9 Flecking .....122120012i— 8 
O Acker ...... 2201112011— 8 Ulmer .......2222021021— 8 
D Glack ..... as 102— 8 H Gunder ..... 2200102020— 5 
A Griesemer ...1101012110— 7 Gunder ......1120010100— 5 
A Weiler ...... 1022011110— 7 Grim ........1210000102— 5 
C Kramlech ..1101200100— 5 G Desh ........1010020202— 5 
C Moyer ......0101012000— 4 M Desh ........2210001000— 4 
J Weiler ....... 0001100100— 3—61 L Heffel ...... 2000010001— 3—51 


Ten-target sweep: Ulmer 6, Freed 7, Hausman 7, Schautz 4, 
Bre 5, — 8, Kramlech 6, 5. Weiler 6, Flickenger 1, W. Desh 
, auss 

Match, 15 live birds, $25 a side, Long Island rules, one barrel 
only: Mohr ll, Mazurie 


Boys’ match, 26 targets: O. Griesemer 15, L. Gramman, Jr., 
Match, 10 live birds: Rehig 10, J. F. Weiler 9. 


Oneida County Sportsmen’s Association. 


Utica, N. Y., April 16.—The contest for the Gates trophy, 
under the auspices of the Oneida Comty Sportsmen's Association, 
was shot to-day. The event was at 15 li 
lowing are the scores: 


ve birds, handicap. Fol- 
poll 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 





[Aprit 23, 1808. 





Boston Gun Club. 


WeLuincton, Mass.—Another beautiful day ced the Boston 
Gun Club’s prize series Wednesday, April 13. ver twenty shoot- 
ers assembled, and regardiess of an atrocious wind that was as 
squally as it was strong, some very good scores were made. pes 
oxteal at the grounds, where the full effects of the gale were felt 
as the shooters trod board walk and platform, it was considered 
by some a waste of ammunition to try and shoot, but the en- 
thusiasts set about their preparations with not a moment's de- 
lay, and only two or three actually displayed the white feather. 
Under these circumstances some of the scores show up all the more 
surprising. In the previous twelve shoots of ‘98 series, where the 
conditions have been much more favorable, the match doubles 
have never aspired to such a gala performance, but explanations 
See vous unnecessary, and scores accepted for all they were 
worth. ; 

The positions on prize match received a severe shaking, and 
with the final contest booked for next week interest is keen, and 
rivalry sharp. Events in detail as follows: 






Events: [ie an er eS Tt 2 2 ee 
Targets 10 10 6 10 10 5 6 10 10 10 
Gordon, 17 . ee eo 
Miskay, 18 .. 8 8:33 OO ee7 
Leroy, 21 2 o> ¢ @ Feo. 8 
Woodruff, 17 7s 2 6s 6 6 Ts 9 
Eastman, 16 > 4.6-9 8 & Dd F 
rn re io ee ls OS TB ee ee 
SE TD sai cin tre ecesvdtetddnsees 5 210 702 7 5 8 
Benton, 14 . | &: @ . -O ss «0 os 
DED 0b 90400006005 secenesesas oO. @. BO. os ws «o . 
Muller, 16 err =a vi 
oman, & 3 ., 46.9 7 .. 
Nickols, 15 43 6 i .. .. » “ 
Wheeler ite Sioa. ¢ & 7 5 
Underhill, 16 64306 5 8 
Wilson, 1 evn: 2 6 6 5 
Bacon, 16 6 98 3 2 56 8 vs 
Brown, 15 ¢€83:3i1¢65.. 
Poor, : . ; ; : i os 
Spencer, 1B ...ccccccsccccccsvees ve 5 »_ 
Hollis, Sr Bh ak uh ckoe egucebe as x $923 8 9 8 
Bland, WG ...ccccccccscvreccecves v8 ee 5,4 68 §& 


I 


Events 1, 4, 5, and 8, known angles; 2, 6 and 9, unknown; 
and 7, pairs; 10, reverse. : ; 

Thirteenth contest, individual prize series, 21 targets, 10 known, 
5 unknown and 3 pairs. Distance nensone 


poeecenseyevecdenesdses 1111111111—10 11011—4 11 11 10-5—19 
Garden eeccees 1111111110— 9 10110—8 11 11 11—6—18 
Miskay ........- 1101111101— 8 11111—5 11 11 10—-5—18 
Leroy .....++++5 1111111011— 9 111014 10 10 11—4—17 
Woodruff 1101100011— 6 O1111—4 11 11 11-6—16 
Taft ....sseeeees 1111011101— 8 11010—3 10 10 10—3—14 
Eastman 1111101111— 9 10011—8 10 11 10-4—16 
Spencer .......- 0100110101— 56 -«10110—8_ 11 11 114-14 
Hollis ........+- ‘"21111111011— 9 10001—2 10 10 10—3—14 
Wheeler ... O101111111— 8 01001—2 11 10 10-4—14 
Bacon ...eseeeeee ...-1OLU11111— 9 10101—8 10 10 00—-2—14 
Benton ......++++> *..1011110100— 6 00110—2 01 01 01—3—11 
Brown .....seeeeee ..1011101111— 8 01010—2 00 10 00—1—11 
Talk .....ceeeceeeees ..1100111110— 7 00000-—0 00 10 10-2— 9 
Wilson scececceees ..0110111100— 6 10010—2 00 10 00—-1— 9 
Underhill 0110001001— 4010118 00 00 00-—-0— 7 





Team match, 40 targets, 10 known, 10 unknown, per shooter. 
Distance handicap: 

DROME spocveccocceceecocceess 1111001110—7 1101111111—9—16 
a .1011111010-—7 1111010110—7—14—30 














11111101119 0110111101—7—16 
Miskay os -1110111010—7 1111100011—7—14—30 
Leroy .... -1101110011—7 1111101111—-9—16 
Spencer 011111101—8 0001111001—5 13—29 
Gordon .... 100111011—6 1111101010—-7—13 
Woodruff )111011101—7 1111011111—9—16—29 
Hollis ..... 0011111111—8 1110111111 $ - 
Brown .ccccccccveveeces 111000100—4 0010111001—5— 9—26 


Boston. 





Peru Gun Club’s Tournament. 


Perv, Ind., April 11.—The sportsmen of Indiana and surround 
ing States should not forget the second annual amateur tournament 
of the Peru Gun Club, to be held at Peru, Ind., on Agee 27 and 
28, 1898. ‘This club is one of the original members of the Indiana 
Trap-Shooters’ League, and was the first club to hold a tour- 
nament upon dates sanctioned by that or anization, which is now 
composed of twenty-two strong clubs, with an individual member- 
ship of nearly 500 shooters. he tournament mentioned was held 
at Peru, on April 28-29, 1897, and was one of the largest and most 
successful amateur tournaments held in the Middle West last 
year, a full account of which appeared in ForEsT AND STREAM 
at the time. This year, as last, the club has securéd the services 
of Mr. John Parker, of Detroit, Mich., the popular representative 
of the ta Cartridge and King Powder companies, and who 
stands without a peer as a manager of shooting tournaments. 
Besides a number of other improvements, the club has just put 
in a magautrap, which with bluerocks will be used at the coming 
tournament. c ; 

A large attendance is expected from the fact that their tour- 
nament last year gave such universal satisfaction to those in 
attendance, who, to a man, expressed a desire to attend just such 
another event upon the same grounds this year, There are about 
250 amateur shooters who reside within a radius of 100 miles of 
Peru, the majority of whom can leave their homes on the morn- 
ing of the first day of the tournament and reach Peru in time for 
the first event. In addition to this, the railroads entering Peru 
are making a reduced rate for this occasion : 7 

Programmes are now in the hands of the printer, and will be 
out shortly. Sportsmen who fail to receive copies should address 

“se A A Haimbaugh, Peru, Ind. All amateur shooters are 
hereby extended a cordial invitation to attend the second annual 
amateur tournament of the Peru Gun Club. Cuariize Ross. 





Dansville Gun Club, 


Dansvitte, N. Y., April 8—The Dansville Gun Club held its 
regular practice shoot to-day. The feature of the day’s sport was 
the shooting of C. Eschrich, who broke 90 per cent. of his targets, 
the highest average made yet by any shooter on the club’s grounds. 
The dhoctiag all around was better than heretofore. The club's 
average was raised to .597 per cent. Surely the magautrap is 
a success, and the bluerock the best target, as the following 
scores indicate: 


Events: 123 45 6 7 8 910 11 1218 14 15 16 





Targets 10 10 10 10 10 15 10 10 15 3p 10 10 10 10 10 10 
re Stee. kt -ai-ch ina Sectnk ae heeee kote ae we 
: i 9 $0 9.9 $404. %4.. ........ 
6 6 6 6 8 6 Bap wed... oe oes 
Bers SBS. fk ty eres 
658411 8918 698....... 
FOOD BS SBA ce se % ve se ee vy » 
3188774550979 6 4 

Th cscapcanies 36 bas. FS BS 00 op 

Bie S. Bie RM ast Di Zeca ta vee os 

yes om Se Beas 2 Eee 

Sehsoeeerees: SS )ee 08 oe ve 847956585385 5 
WGRGTMIOGNEE. .nescvee ee oo 0s 0s agepess so V4 ES TE °¢ 


‘Witz, Sec’ 


Mmgai@a: « 


* 





Piedmont Gun Club, 


Pizpuont, W., Va., April 11*-The members of the Piedmont 
Gun Club were both surprised and pleased to have Wm. Adolph 
Weidebusch, one of our charter members, who now resides in 
Scranton, Pa., to stop over for a day with us, and tell us all about 
how he come to miss that first bird in the Grand American Handi- 
cap. As a matter of fact, his presence called for a little shoot, 
that being the only real way to entertain a trap crank. 

The small turnout is accounted for by the boys being engaged 
in arranging for a hop, which, by the way, was the von drawing 
card to Adolph. 

The followmg scores were made: 


SHAW cnccereveenceeeeeeeeeneeeeeehLOLUTTIOTIII19111101911011111—26 


ni 19111111111001111101—26—53 
Cross seennennnagnnnnne sete: UT STIMITTEREEoee 


Age!ph SPEPEEEUET TEETH HT eee e rere 
wee od in Dos, 





Newburgh Tournament. 


Tue tournament of the Hudson River Trap-Shooters’ League, 
held on the grounds of the Glenwood Gun Club, at Newburgh, 
N. Y., April 14 and 15, commenced the series of the League’s 
events of the season. it was the consensus of opinion that it 
was a mistake to hold a two-day League tournament, as the mem- 
bers did not turn out with the early alertness and constant at- 
tention to the competition which a one-day tournament would 
secure. 

The grounds are oungllensty arranged for the club purpose. 
They are on the top of a hill. The shooter faces a sky _back- 
ground, and at the same time a beautiful perspective of hill and 
vale, a ridge of mountains giving a very substantial finish to 
the far distance. While the targets as a whole were not diffi- 
cult to negotiate, there were enough difficult flights to tax the skill 
of the best and make a falling off in averages if there was any 
carelessness or inattention. To the left of No. 1 set of traps 
the grounds sloped down hill, and a target following down this 
decline was many times overshot, as was a target undershot which 
went rising to the right. 

Mr. J. B. Rogers was manager of the tournament; Mr. E. J. 
Loder, of Peekskill, was cashier, and Mr. Lewis refereed most 
of the time on the first day. ; 

Among those present was J. R. Hull, of Meriden, Conn., repre- 
senting Sisher loons J. B. Ogden, Warwick; the three brothers, 
Fi A. S., and D. N. Tallman, the latter of Wilmar, Minn.; Dr. 
1. P. Mason and H. P. Dain, of Peekskill; T. and i: Rhodes, 
of Marlboro, and many visitors. Mr. Thos. H. Keller, of the 
Peters Cartridge and King's Smokeless Powder companies, ar- 
rived on the evening of the first day, and the welcome that the 
»opular T. K. received was but little short of an ovation. Major 
y M,. Taylor also arrived on the evening of the first day. No. 1 
was a magautrap; No. 2 was a set of three traps. Bluerocks were 


used, L i - 
THURSDAY, FIRST DAY. 

The prepenne of the first day had ten events, varying in the 
number of targets from 10, 15 to 20, and the total entrance fee 
for the ten events amounted to $13. The money was divided ac- 
cording to the Rose system. Manufacturers’ agents and non- 
members of the League were barred from the regular event purses, 
but were permitted to shoot for the price of the targets, 2 cents 
each, 

Following are the scores of the first day: 





Events: $8 4-6 6 7 8 9 10 
Targets: 2 15 10 2 15 156 10 2 

ED  .Swcnevnsas sabpubecasetount 1771410 20MM 8 WB 
i. mucadaesienane os0 -— i Slane. we ax 6a. os 
BE soveseenibiansses jaune 16 15 9 2 1413 7 16 
SD  enumesiceocapans net 1774728 0B 8 
Hoppenstadt ......... aoa 1512 .. 6 413 6 12 
{ EOE 5. c0cccsepeee ee $1464917 4 8 8 8 

ED .cdeunehvathsepcul ene 15 12 7 19 13 7 15 
W M.Stanbrough .... +ape 15 11 917 9 12 9 17 
D Tallman .........+.+ 908 948 6% ll 9 6 4 
DEENEOE wo ccceocpe dese 1812 96 14 8 «7 
BOGUET ccvccccceecccccese 398133 .. oe 
WEEE corequcecdeoreseceses “Mlwthee.. W 
EK Dickson .......cceees » BBIeMHN B 
EAM. sv anosurcbndnconneeteessees..os 742 8 11 
BB TOMAR cccccvcccccccvcsces 00 os 8 ll 8 
GED “ce cnscdederesscocssavecesens ce & 
IY: pasewognsesoocesseandpsese 29 13 11 «(8 (17 
PENNE | pcevoccscgsccseneosevencess co so ub 4 “ee we oNe be ee. Oe 
EPR -acctppobecsovevcoesssccceces co aa ae Oe 
TC PEED coscvevdsocceueccesvese 06 ge” ob ee ce" ok a ae ee 
ED a 6c addsecnsedndédeeess 0 7 9 17 
BD WE CUEES iscoccccaccsvccencee ce oe: eh ce ee ee “OC ele 
| DEE a's eh erevteeondas tas ode ve tte be “aa Se ee Le eee 
FEE. chamenen sogcdéocc¥onsecetene oc eo 8B Fi 
Ee EET epecbeubecnwecess sogeebe. ee M4 
RAED 2hvtheebetccnuds es nvenes courte ‘se | 


The weather was cold and rainy, with a heavy northeast wind 
blowing. The attendance of shooters was small. Most of the 
shooting was done on the second set of traps. 

An extra event, the King’s Smokeless Powder Co.’s event, 15 
targets, Sergeant system, was shot off at the close of the tourna- 
ment, with the following result: 


Hill .cccvevoes 111111101110111—-18_ «J Tallman..... 110110111111111—13 
} Wood....... 111010100110111—10 } Wood.,....+++ 000111000101011— 7 
Hoppenstedt ..110010111111011—11 Henderson ....011101111001111—11 


In the regular events, the programme of which was much the 
same as that of the first day, the scores made were as follows: 


Events: Doe i a on a ee 
Targets: 10 16 20 15 10 2 15 15 WW DW 
RCE copenonscoveccesesees 7122411 56 6 BW 7 6 
SL thitépbiietahhnehttesdasewes 913 1810714 126 8 16 
DT nesduaeudevarnmesvesens obs 8 14416 10 8 146134 «98 
} Tallman ....... -§ 8B 6 Bh OW dW 
Tendersom .......+. -%'2BM§ 6B 8 8 B 
Hoppenstedt ....... -6 98 8 6111 7 
GEED.. a0deeasscitve scan 3 it te & Sor ae 








_ ° eos 64 ae ae cell likes ae 
Hill ... ge 0 J Oe ee: oe Oe 
Averages for two days were as follows: Hull, first, .8433, $11; 


J. Tallman, second, .8166, $10; Henderson, third, .8066, $9; Stans- 
brough, fourth, .7666, $8. 





Buffalo Audubon Gun Club, 


Burrato, April 16.—The scores of the Audubon Gun Club's 
weekly shoot, held on the club’s grounds to-day, are given below. 
No. 4 was the badge shoot, H. D. Kirkover winning in Class A, 
E. N. McCarney in Class k, J. A. Kennedy in Class C. 

Mr. C. S. Burkhardt distinguished himself by straight scores in 
three events: 


Events: TR Me a, ei ee Dee ee 
‘Largets: 15 15 15 2 15 2 15 @ 
E C Burkhardt .........ssese08 13 12 2 12 17 ll 







R H Hebard .. 
C § Burkhardt 





Swiveller 10 10 12 15 0 15 ll 
Talsma .. 13 an dee 12 
R H Hebard Ta ss aie 
FFF ecocnccenscvconcoswscesacee teses: se do ae ae a a ee: cs 
PP REIND: cvcunb vey onvesnsepboneewesnve.ies . 0846 Un 
God: ROGUE. vc ccvcoccnscceccccccsecvencs: 0% + 18 2 13 1 4 14 
jerabe Shedd 0b 0bbd Ubiecen yee csneedsue cones ce dn ‘pe eibe Ths ise. on 
SPP: OUEE covverdyevenccsavecnestess cc cc 00 Oe BS MB ce oy 
US fe SURED cnccencncecxsevesocesvececeess ce 09 ta EE ee, waDd ae 
DOGOSE 8c doce ccc cveccuetseboqeseséopocsces ce am, 06 EP “eclteh, obtie 
PIGLET war cqocanvedevedtvotactign sds cn ge 17 19 .. 15 
DD BAGO asccrcccccccstvescovcecespecces es 17 17 12 45 
E Lodge ...ssercccccssvsnceescsaveesee os oe” ot BOO ae 
2 JM NIG .seeeee Porvencvscrecenes ve oy 06.00: en Aeros ae 





Washington Park Gun Club, 


Kansas City, Mo., April 6.—Seventeen members of the Washing- 
ton Park Gun Club ced the rope _Wednesday, April 6, and 
three of them—Wright, Jarrett and Elliott—tied for the prize cup 
on 15 straight. Elhott and Wright forfeited. The score: 


CE Wright.... P Francke..... 222222222012100—12 
212222121121212—15 T A Fernkas..112021010111122—12 

111112122122—15 F W_ Planck. .110011110121122—12 
Winters...... 201111121111121I—14 W A Laidlaw. .110112210112100—11 

S Allen.... 18 Bruns. . ..202122211201002—11 
L 4 Wiss: 00—134 C B Fairman.. i 
Cc ker. .222012121110211—13, J D Dickin 8 
N Beach......111022112121021—13 Payne ......... 022011010202200— 8 
N Kelley......012211211020222— 

W. F. Browns, Sec’y. 


Milwaukee Gun Club, 


Mictwavuxer, Wis., April 14—We are making preparations for 
the largest and grandest tournament ever held in Milwaukee. It 
will be held during the Milwaukee Carnival week, June 26, 27, 





e will issue about sae very fine programmes and will send 
them to every shooter all over the entire country, and especially 
to secretaries of all gun clubs, ¢ programme will be in 
book form and contain about sixty 8. 
We wish to state that we are so fixed as to use two sets of traps 
at the same time and not interfere with cach other; a 
electric traps. 


and a set of five : 
966 Winet t, Milwaud & M, Dy Vau 


In California. 


Repranps, Cal., April 15.—Preparations have been made for a 
match shoot between teams from the Riverside and Redlands 
gun clubs at an early date. Our club held its two medal shoots, 
the first being the postponed shoot. In this Gillis won first 
place, smashing 23 out of 26 ape aying bluerocks. In the other 
shoot Knight and Stewart tied on 22, Knight winning in the 
shoot-off. he shooting was done from a mt, 

EELFOOT. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


No notice taken of anonymous communications, 














John M., Newburgh, N. Y.—Open season for trout from April 
16 to Aug. 31, inclusive. 


Allentown, Pa.—We do not know where you could find blood- 
hounds now, none being advertised. 


J. L., Jersey City.—You will find some trout fishing on the line 
of the Ontario & Western Railroad, Fallsburgh, N. Y., in Sullivan 
county, is a good point. 

Carpenter, N. Y.—All the trout streams on Long Island are 


preserved. You will find good salt-water fishing at points marked 
on the time tables sent you. 


tT. J. K., New York.—Sunday trains for Broad Channel, via 
Long Island Railroad and Thirty-fourth street, East River, leave 


at 5 A. M. Boats-and baits near station. See time table sent 
you. 


_C. M. K., New York.—Good Adirondack fishing will be found 
in Lincoln Brook and French Brook, near Bloomingdale. Take 
an assortment of light and dark flies. 


Meeks, Ph New York.—We do not know of any book on 
Adirondack camps except the “Guide to the Adirondacks.” You 
might with advantage write to E. E. Sumner, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 

W. _P., Milton, Ont.—Would you advise the planting of black 
bass fry in the middle of June in a large pond in which there are 
other fish, including a few black bass ‘rom some allusions to 
artificially raised black bass which I have noticed in the Forest 
anp Stream I feel doubtful about them, though perhaps I mis- 
understood what I saw, The fry of which I speak are bred at 
Toronto and sold at $1 per thousand. Ans. Stocking with arti- 
ficially raised black bass has been successful in numerous in- 
stances, and we would advise you to put through the proposed 
project. 

N. S. F., Allegheny, Pa.—While out for a ramble in the woods 
of River View Park on March 19 I turned up a short piece of a 
log and found clinging to the under side, which was slightly 
hollowed out, a large black butterfly. When I removed him he 
was apparently dead. His three pairs of legs stuck out like dry 
brush. After handling him for a few moments I noticed that he 
began to hold slightly with one claw. He soon was holding with 
all six, and after being carried for half a mile and being in a 
room of ordinary temperature for about seven minutes he threw 
open his wings, and in a moment more he was able to fly to the 
window. We opened the window and he sailed out into the 
sunshine. There was no chrysalis or sign of one where I picked 
him up; so he must have lived through the winter. Would be 
piad to hear if there have been any other such finds in this 
atitude. Ans, This was probably an instance of hibernation. 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
Old Point Comfort and, Washington. 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


Tue last of the present series of four-day tours to Old Poi 
Comfort and Washington under the Poleonalty Conducted Tour 
ist System of the Pennsylvania Railroad “will leave New York 
Saturday, Ard 23. The party will travel by the Cape Charles 
Route to Old Point Comfort, where-one day will be spent; thence 
by boat up the Potomac River to Washington, spending two 
days at that point. Round-trip rate, including transportation, 
meals en route, transfers, hotel accommodations, berth on steamer, 
and all mocoueey expenses, $22 from New York; $21 from Trenton; 
$19.50 from Philadelphia. Proportionate rates from other points. 


OLD POINT COMFORT ONLY, 


Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, including one and three- 
fourths days’ board at that place, and good to return direct b 
regular trains within six days, will be sold in connection wit 
this tour at rate of $16 from New York, $15 from Trenton, $14 
from Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from other points. At 
a slight additional expense tourists can extend the trip to Vir- 
ginia Beach, with accommodation at the Princess Anne Hotel. 

For itineraries and’ full information, apply to ticket agents; 
Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York; 488. Broad street, New- 


ark, N. J.; or Geo. W. Bo Assistant General P, Agent 
Broad den Station, Philadelphia.—Adv. itn tiene 








Perfect Passenger Ships. 


CHESAPEAKE LINE, 


Tue traveler soing South, who desires a short trip by water, 
cockin comfort, oatety, and pleasure, cannot select a more de- 
lightful trip than via Baltimore and the Chesapeake Bay, touch- 
ing at Old Point Comfort and Norfolk, thence south via the South- 
ern Railwa ’ the great highway of travel between North and South, 
East and West. ‘lhe Chesapeake Line is the fast mail route. The 
fleet consists of the most magnificent steamships afloat, City of 
Atlanta, Charlotte, Danville and Baltimore, leaving Baltimore 
every week day at 6:30 P. M. for Norfolk, touching at Old Point 
Comfort. These ships were especially constrected for the Bay 
service, and their appointments are as perfect as taste can suggest. 
The Atlanta, the Queen of the Bay, there has no vessel of her class 
ever been built to equal in magnificence. The cabinet work, up- 
holstering and tapestries give a perfect combination of comfort 
and zr The cuisine is perfect, and the tables are supplied 
with the best the market affords. For full particulars regarding 
Chesapeake Line, call or address Alex. S. Thweatt, Eastern Pas- 
senger Agent, 271 Broadway.—Adv. 


A New Catalogue for Anglers, 


Messrs. Cuarces Prata & Co. have just issued their catal 

of fine trout, bass and salmon flies, and of rod-makers’ and fly-tyers’ 
supplies, which seems to contain figures and prices of about every- 
thing required by the anger, The display of hooks and artificial 
baits is especially large. Besides these, there are, of course, rods, 
reels and fiy-books in variety, as well as all sorts of fishing rod 
mountings, together with all the immediate accessories of. salt- 
water fishing, and a variety of rubber goods. The catalogue, which 
is one of great interest to the angler, will be sent to any applicant 
on receipt of ten cents, which will be deducted from bill on first 
order, making the book free to buyer.—Adv, 


——— 


In South Africa, 


A susscriser in Rhodesia, South Africa, who missed his New 
Year’s number of Forest anp Stream, writes under date of March 
1, the letter reaching us April 16; “I am deeply grieved to see you 


start the new year and the first cage of your fiftieth valcke po 


badly; grieved for o' will be*fully t th 
before fon fly dior rat s. tend fe twenty mul 
for my post every week, and next to letters, ° Forest a 


wn 
Stream is the most prized and eagerly read of my mail matter. 


Of Interest to Fishermen and Canoelsts, 


Aw unequaled array of pleagant retreats for the s man, where 
fish in greatest variety abound, is to be found along the line of 
the Leh Valley Railroad. All interested should send 4 cents 
in stamps for y of “Hunting and Fishing on the Lehigh 
by iy = i, - Lee, General Passenger’ Agent, Philadelph: 

as» —Adv. 


Sportsmen’s Exposition Souvenirs. 
Tue Directors of the New England Sportsmen’s ion have 
themselves with of the Forgsr anp 
seckaceater tat ee HH to 








s 





